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L’ECOLE CARNAVALET. 


BY J. H. YOXALL. 


THINK it was in J7rilby that Du Maurier drew’ most brilliant, perhaps—it was certainly the most 
—in a double sense—the picture of an Institution famed—of all the sa/ons ever formed by the clever 
or French private school; and they swarm in France, great dames of France ; and when the other day I stood 
these ‘‘ Academies” and “Commercial Colleges for within that salon, a room no larger than a modern 
Young Gentlemen,” as we should call them in England, drawing-room in a suburban villa, I took my hat off. 
to this day. For the most part, the education given in I ought to have had my hat off already, the reader 
them is at the best indifferent, and thousands of them may think; but no, the mansion of Madame de Sévigné 
have flourished awhile, and then decayed and ended, and of MM. Liévyns et Verdot is no longer a private 
unwept, unbonoured, and unsung. But I wish that house, it is a public museum. The second owner of 
some Du Maurier had written and sketched for us the house was Francis de Kernevenoy, Master of the 
about the Institution Liégvyns and the Institution Verdot, Horse to Henry II., and Montaigne wrote of him that 
before the last memories of them passed away. ‘il n’avait son pareil pour manier et dresser un cheval.” 
The Institution Liévyns began to exist in 1829, and Kernevenoy was a Breton name, and the tongues of 
the Institution Verdot ended in 1866, and all that one the Court of Henry II. clipped it into Carnavalet. 
knows about them now is that successively they occu- So that to-day the mansion is called the Musée Carna- 
pied one of the most famous and beautiful of the old valet. For M. Verdot, having bought the goodwill of 
mansions that still remain in Paris. They taught in the Jnstitution from M. Liévyns, in 1866 disposed of 
turn the subjects of Charles X. and of Louis Philippe, the premises and (no doubt) the ink-stained desks, the 
the young citizens of the Second Republic, and the wretched old maps and books, and the terrible beds in 
junior subjects of the Second Empire. And they did the dirty and airless dortoirs, to the municipality ; and 
this in a mansion which was built by a Seigneur who re- thus, after many mutations, the beautiful old building 
presented France at the (Ecumenical Council of Trent, became the home of a great collection which illustrates 
The date of that Council was 1545 to 1563, and the the history of Paris, and above all its history at the 
Seigneur employed as his architect Pierre Lescot, and time when the Great Revolution made Paris the cyno- 
as his sculptor Jean Goujon, two of the most famous _ sure of a terrified Western world. 
artists of the time. A century later, Mansart, the great If you are in Paris, as I was the other day, an‘ 
architect of his day and author of the high-pitched tired, as I was, of listening to medical talk about tuber- 
mansard roofs, full of the lucarnes or dormer-windows  culosis, as I was in the sections of the International 
which distinguish the buildings of that epoch in France, Congress of October last, then—if the greater scenes of 
was called in to transform the mansion. And then, in Paris are already familiar to you—let me advise you to 
1677, Madame de Sévigné became the tenant of the take a walk in the region of the Marais. If you make 
great and beautiful building ; and one of the things the Bourse your point of departure, and follow succes- 
which make me curious about I’ Institution Liévyns and sively the Rue Reamur, the Rue Montmartre, the Rue 
Institution Verdot is that some of the classes of those Rambuteau, and then the old Rue des Franes-Bour- 
schools used to be held in the very salon where Madame —geois, you bring yourself into the midst of the “ vieux 
de Sévigné received La Rochefoucauld, Bossuet, Paris” and the celebrated and curious hétels particuliers 
Turenne, Condé, Bourdaloue, and Retz. This was the of the region; the house of Jeanne d’Albret (mother 
VOL. XXVI. x 
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of Henri Quatre), 5 Rue des Francs-Bourgeois; the 
house of Gabrielle d’Estreés (30, the same street; ) the 
Hétel Barbette, where Jean sans Peur of Burgundy 
assassinated the Duc d’Orléans (corner of the same 
street and the Rue Vielle du Temple) ; and then, by the 
Rue de Sévigné, you come to the Hétel Carnavalet. 
You enter the great house and the breath of the past, 
like a slightly musty perfume, seems to blow upon 
you. You penetrate to the Salon de Sévigné, and the 
seventeenth century is around you; you reach the 
“ Collections Révolutionnaires,” and suddenly some of 
the awe and poignancy of the Great Revolution is 
yours. For the time being you do not think of 
U Institution Liévyns, of U' Institution Verdot, for you stand 
in a greater school, 

Dining in hall at King’s College, Cambridge, once, I 
was told that Seeley the historian used to say that the 
French Revolution was one of the things which made 
him believe in the existence of God: not the ill motives 
or infamous acts of the Revolution, of course, but the 
spontaneity, the simultaneity, the rapid and incredible 
spread of the action, that seemed to him impossible 
unless inspired by a more than human cause. There, 
in the Musée Carnavalet, one gets to close quarters 
with the mundane agents in that long tragedy. Room 
after room is set out with relics of them. Portrait, 
autograph, personal belonging, popular caricature, 
plans, maps, keys, weapons, death masks—they are all 
here. Perhaps by design, perhaps by accident, you 
approach the “Collections Révolutionnaires” by a long 
series of sa/les illustrative of the prior history of Paris, 
and you see grow and swell into abscesses the evils of 
the Church and State which made the Revolution 
possible. Misery and mad luxury side by side; the 
royal splendour gilding vice and disease, the ecclesi- 
astical ceremony masking the total absence of faith and 
the higher hope; the wars of religion, the audacious 
and arrogant droits du seigneur ; the most expensive and 
sxquisite pursuit of the minor arts that the world has 
known, contemporary with perhaps the most bitter and 
utter poverty that any peasantry ever suffered. Here 
is the reading and writing chair of Voltaire, that dis- 
solvent acid ; here, too, the picture of the apotheosis 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau, that effervescent excitant. 
Ah, what a school of history, what a course of humanities 
and inhumanities! If only the pupils of MM. Liévyns 
and Verdot could have studied in these rooms as the 
rooms are now! Too narrowly, perhaps, do we interpret 
the meaning and value of the term “ school museum.” 

Model and picture and plan of the Bastille; and a 
lettre de cachet signed “ Louis.” A certain Sieur Drouet 
had come to know, through the Chevalier d’Eon, of the 
great secret du rot, the private project of Louis XV. for 
an invasion of England ; and so the unfortunate Sieur 
Drouet, without trial, is to be put away in the Bastille 
—no Habeas Corpus Act in old France—by order of 
the King. ‘ May God have you in His keeping” is the 
blasphemous ending of the /ettre de cachet, addressed to 
the Governor of the Bastille. A certain Sieur Latude 
had incensed La Pompadour, and her Louis sent him 
to the Bastille. He lay there for thirty-four years and 
then escaped. Here, in this museum of biography, 
are the rope-ladder he made and the makeshift tools he 
used, Here too are handcuffs, fetters, and the keys of 
the Bastille—the blood-rust has been polished away. 

The first of January, 1790, the grenadiers of the 
National Guard of Paris went to the Palace, behind 
musicians with tabor and fife, to beg an intervie® 







the Dauphin, and present him “ un jeu de dominos, fait 
avec des pierres de marbre pris dans les démolitions de 
la Bastille.” The Bastille is crumbling, its stones are 
being worked up into all sorts of relics, and the faithfyl 
subjects of the King—still subjects—march to the 
Palace, to present to that good young patriot, the 
Dauphin, these emblems of a horrid power, at the 
destruction of which even a Prince may be expected to 
rejoice. Marie Antoinette ordered her Woman of the 
Bedchamber to take care of that ironical cadeau. Two 
years and a half later comes the “ Universal Insurrec. 
tion of the Armed Population of Paris,” the Swiss 
Guards are cut to pieces, the Tuileries are pillaged, and 
the box of dominoes is broken. Gone are the dominoes, 
each of which bore a letter of gold at its back ; these 
letters, arranged, read “ Vivent le Roi, la Reine, et 
Mgr. le Dauphin”; gone are the dominoes, and the 
Roi, the Reine, and the Dauphin too: but here, in this 
School of History, the Carnavalet, rests the lid of the 
box. And here, also, is the last order written by 
Louis XVI. on that fatal day the 10th of August. It 
is a command to the Swiss Guards to save themselves, 
“Le Roi ordonne aux Suisses de déposer a |’instant 
leurs armes et de se retirer dans leurs casernes, 
Louis.” “ But,” says Carlyle, “O ye hapless Swiss, 
why was there no order not to begin it? Gladly would 
the Swiss cease firing; but who will bid mad Insurree- 
tion cease firing? To insurrection you cannot speak; 
neither can it, hydra-headed, hear.” 

One of the most curious objects in the Museum isa 
paper such as at Westminster we should call “ an order 
for the Strangers’ Gallery.” It is a permit for some 
visitor to-attend a sitting of the Constituent Assembly, 
and the-strange thing is that it is signed “de Robes- 
pierre.” If that bit of paper had been produced three 
years later, in the midst of the Reign of Terror, 
Robespierre must have gone to the guillotine earlier 
than he did. What! he, the “ sea-green incorruptible,” 
contemner of all titles of nobdlesse, to use the aristo- 
cratic “de”! Was it madness or snobbish weakness? 
It must have been the latter, for we know now that 
when, a youth, he entered the College of Louis le 
Grand, under the patronage of Cardinal Rohan (note 
the contrast here), he signed himself “‘ de Robespierre,” 
though he had no native claim to that badge of noblesse. 
And here, amidst the witnesses to his terrible after- 
work in France, lies to-day the signature that condemns 
him as insincere and a snob. A long lesson in human 
nature, the Carnavalet. 

Let us pass on to the salles which deal with the 
Republican Army, the Directoire, the Consulat, and the 
Empire. You see a sword, inscribed on its hilt with 
“Arme d’honneur decernée par les Consuls de la 
République au Capitaine La Tour d’Auvergne Corret, 
premier grenadier de France.” This sword was after- 
wards given to Garibaldi by the great-nephew of La 
Tour d’Auvergne. Here is a pack of playing-cards, 
with the Kings and Queens replaced ; instead of the 
Kings they used the heads of Solon, Brutus, Cato and 
Rousseau ; instead of the Queens, the virtues of Pru- 
dence, Justice, Union and Force. Here is a medallion 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, Premier Consul, and close to 
it are the golden fittings of the dressing-case of Napoleon 
the Emperor. We have rounded now to the salon of 
Madame de Sévigné, and we see the sculptured panels 
of the walls, faded white and tarnished gold, such as 
they were in 1690: for we step back through a century 
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tionnaires”; Madame de Sévigné, that feminine 
Horace Walpole of letters, seems even a thousand 
years away from Robespierre and Marat, indeed. _ 

“1 am right, I think, to dub this place L’Ecole 
Carnavalet; I am sure there was no such teaching 
in it in the days of MM. Liévyns et Verdot as one 
may find there to-day. To see and understand in a 
museum, to recognise contrasts and similitudes, to 
steep oneself in the past while remaining fit for the 
present, is education at its best. Tardily I went to 
school at the Carnavalet; I had been in Paris twenty 
times and not entered that school before. All Paris is 
a school of history and a museum of art, it is true; 


. *Quot homines, 


7 was a time when people of some importance 

only condescended to discuss the subject of educa- 
tion when all others failed, but now education seems to 
be quite a fashionable topic, and many speeches of late— 
more or less informed—have drawn public attention to 
some branch of educational work, or suggestions have 
been put forth—more or less practical, and rather less 
than more, 


sw to 


VEN her Grace the Duchess of Somerset has 
~ stepped into tho breach, and at a meeting of the 
Mere Board of Guardians her ladyship protested against 
the reading of fairy tales in village schools,.and said 
that it would be far better for the children if tales 
were read to them of Julius Cesar and other great 
men, instead of “ filling their minds with such non- 
sense.” Of. course, if the Duchess of Somerset's 
dictum is to be admitted, there are other forms of 
nonsense which the children in village schools might 
read, such as, for instance, reports of the meetings of 
local Boards of Guardians—but let that pass. 


ws ws 


\ E are sorry to disagree with a lady, and especially 

a duchess, but, looking back upon the days of our 
more or less happy childhood, and recalling visions of 
the fairy tales we then imbibed, we cannot conscien- 
tiously recommend Julius Cesar as a substitute. The 
late lamented Roman was a fine man in his way, and 
we may in the twentieth century be better able to 
appreciate his points than our forefathers in 55 B.c., 
but, as far as we remember, Julius Cesar never touched 
® pumpkin with bis wand and turned it into a beautiful 
state coach, nor did he transfer magic palaces from 
one site to the other by the same process. Further- 
more, there are cold, callous persons who regard much 
of the lore concerning Julius Cesar as a fairy tale. 


Hs HB cH 


Bt children like fairy tales, and the output of 

fairy books and toy books for children grows in 
beauty and number. If a proportion of the children 
accept the fairy tales too literally, where’s the harm? 
The normal child aecepts a great deal as fact which 
is largely fictitious. The children generally think 
papa and mamma are the most wonderful people in the 
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BY MARY AARDS. 






but at the Carnavalet I think you get the most 
poignant impressions of all. Going through the sal/es 
with me was a French-born man from the United 
States, and his three American-bred sons. Contrast 
again, and study; what fulness of meaning to them in 
the name and portrait and relics of Lafayette! French 
Republic and American Republic, Reign of Terror and 
War of Independence; and, even whilst I stood in the 
salles révolutionnaires, the growl and groan of red Revolu- 
tion sounding, from Russia this time, onceagain! But 
I thought with satisfaction of a more peaceful working 
out of destiny, and of “freedom broadening slowly 
down” in our little island Republic across a stormy sea. 


tot sententiz.’’ 


world, and we keep up that illusion as long as we can. 
They think “teacher” is the wisest person on earth, 
and that he or she “knows everything.” Do we set 
ourselves to undeceive them? No; we leave that to 
Father Time, and the same venerated and benevolent 
old gentleman adjusts fairy tale ideas by the same 
means. 
& en) 


a subject which has been agitating the 

ladies is that of mixed classes, At the Confer- 
ence of Head Mistresses, Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., thought 
that the effect on girls was to make one section com- 
pete against the boys beyond their normal reach, while 
the rest simply sank into apathy and accepted the 
position of intellectual inferiority. Lady Verney, of 
the Buckinghamshire Education Committee, was very 
emphatic in her condemnation of the mixed class system. 
Her ladyship’s view was that the indiscriminate mingling 
of boys and girls in one class led to the making of tom- 
boys, if to nothing worse. In one class of life it led toa 
sort of girl rowdyism in the street, and in another to 
the person who yachted and motored and betted, and 
did pretty nearly everything but be a feminine woman. 
Lady Verney deplored the dying out of the old-fashioned 


pride of womanhood, and the charming femininity of — 


women, which no education should be allowed to kill. 


se se 
Wé: congratulate Lady Verney on the charmingly 
feminine ideas above promulgated. We may 
be somewhat optimistic, but we really are not able to 
see how education can possibly have the dire effects 
which her ladyship anticipates. The old-fashioned 
pride of womanhood, and the charming femininity are 
in no danger from the spread of education, but from 
the lack of it. 
we wt ot 


As’ regards mixed classes, we will say nothing about 
the persons to whom yachting, motoring, and 
betting appeal and charming femininity is at a dis- 
count, except to say that in many cases they should 
have been more careful in their choice of parents, 
We have no doubt their teachers were all right. 
When it comes to a question of mixed classes in public 
elamentary schools, however, we speak as one having 
authority, albeit a scribe. 
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AVING had actual and practical experience -of 

mixed classes, we may be permitted to say that 
the results on the whole were satisfactory. The general 
effect upon the boys was that they paid more attention 
to their personal appearance, and had less contempt 
for soap and water than is usually the case. There 
was also a marked difference in their manners and 
customs, and many of them displayed an industry of 
which they would not otherwise have been capable 
but for the fact that they did not want to be outdone 
by a mere girl. We are convinced, therefore, that the 
mixed class is beneficial to the boys. 


we 8 


W E are equally convinced that, on the whole, 

mixed classes are not detrimental to the girls. 
Tomboys are generally born and not made, and the 
proportion of tomboys to the total population is not 
alarming, and even a tomboy to a dash of rowdyism is 
preferable to a sly sneak, Seeing, however, that the 
school curriculum is a very full one, and that even in 
the short period of recreation the boys and girls have 
separate playgrounds, we do not exactly see when the 
seeds of rowdyism are sown. At any rate, it must be 
outside and entirely beyond the immediate influence of 
the school and the teacher. 


we wt os 

|= association of boys with girls in the class has 

another advantage, namely, it enables both to 
find their mental level. It is not a question of making 
one compete against another, but a question of full 
development of the mental attributes in all. If man 
is superior to woman, the latter cannot know it too 
soon, and vice versa, if the girl can prove her superiority 
to the boy, it may save him from acquiring a swollen 
head. We are delighted to have the views of our lady 
friends on the public platform, but we really think they 
would do themselves no injustice by adopting a more 
cheerful and optimistic tone. 


Se HS ot 

HE American ambassador, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, in 
distributing the prizes recently at St. Olave’s 
jrammar School, said that in the City and State of 
New York five times as much money was spent on free 
education as on the administration of customs and the 
cost of legislation. His Excellency further stated that 
knowledge was of little use, however, unless it made 
good citizens, worthy of their birth and surroundings, 
and taught respect for law and authority, combined 

with « thirst for free individual initiative. 


we st ot 

Ww are indebted to Mrs. Alec Tweedie for a letter 

' to the Daily Telegraph on “ Education and 
Finery.” It seems that Mrs. Alec Tweedie was travel- 
ling from Bath to Cheltenham in a third-class corridor 
train, and opposite her sat a girl who attracted the 
lady's attention. Mrs, Tweedie pleasingly described 
her vis-a-vis as “‘a common girl belonging to a low-class 
family, the sort of girl who at her age ought to have 
been a scullery-maid, for she was about sixteen. Ina 
good situation, with good fellow-servants, she might 

ve turned out an honest, respectable, nice woman.” 


es we ot 


|= we were treated to a few details as to the girl’s 
attire. There was a hat “ the size of a cart wheel, 








bedecked with flowers and feathers,” her hair “ wag 
puffed and frizzed into a mop,” she wore a “ penny 
string of imitation pearls,” and a diamond brooch 
“ which looked as if it had come off a cracker.” There 
were “the commonest bangles” on her wrists, and, 
“worst of all, upon her fingers two or three rings, 
which looked like brass and coloured glass.” We gather, 
therefore, that this girl was an inexpensive imitation 
of a Bond Street belle. 


se cs ot 

Ww we consider that Mrs. Tweedie’s descrip. 

tive powers do not err altogether on the side of 
strict accuracy, we do not deny that the poorer classes 
do now and then try to ape the ridiculous and barbaric 
display of the wealthier classes. But when Mrs. Tweedie 
describes the girl aforesaid as a “Board School pro- 
duct,” we join issue with the lady, and beg of her to 
pay as much attention to detail in connection with the 
day schools as she does to a silly little girl in the 


train. x we we 
OR instance, if Mrs. Tweedie would acquaint herself 
somewhat with the subject,she would know that we 
do not “ with our present system, teach them French and 
music in preference to cooking, hygiene, carpentering, 
washing or sewing.” How many more times are we to 
be called upon to nail this misconception to the counter, 
Then again, Mrs. Tweedie says, “It is no wonder the 
servant class is dying out.” Let us assure the lady 
that the servant class will not die out for those who 
deserve to have servants, and know how to treat them. 
This continual cry for the model and ideal servant is 
all very well in its way, but the model and ideal 
mistresses ‘are equally scarce. 


we cH ts 

is futile to refer us to the good old days, for the 

mistresses suffer most by the comparison. In the 
good old days the mistress managed her house personally. 
She worked with the servants, and trained them to do 
the work as she wanted it, and consequently stayed at 
home. She had not even time to write to the Daily 
Telegraph, and the servants knew that the mistress 
knew her business, and felt that they had better know 
theirs. May we ask Mrs. Alec Tweedie to kindly use 
the term Council schools now, and, by personal inves- 
tigacion, to satisfy herself that the cult of the penny 
necklace and the cracker diamond brooch has no place 
in the public elementary school. Furthermore, the 
only way to reform the personal appearance of “a 
common girl belonging to a low-class family” is for 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie in her own sphere to preach to the 
uncommon girls in high-class families, with a view to 
their setting an example in the simple life. 


— ate —— 


w N.U.T. NOTES. w& 


I INVARIABLY find something of interest in the 

little pamphlet—“ Quarterly Notes ”— issued by 
the Teachers’ Provident Society. The special article 
a in No. 8 is entitled “ The Life Assurance 

Quarterly Qanvasser: A Necessity. By One of 
Them,” and I must acknowledge that a 
thoughtful perusal of it makes one feel much less 
intolerant concerning the individual who, even the 
writer of the article allows, is generally looked upon by 
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the ordinary member of the teaching profession as “ an 
unmitigated nuisance.” From time to time I have 
personally received a number of attractive - looking 
offers from representatives of Life Assurance Societies, 
all designed to enable me to “make my fortune” in 
a comparatively brief period. But the life itself did 
not appeal to me. I preferred my profession; and 
even had I not done so, the experience of several of 
my acquaintances, who, having done splendidly as 
Assurance Canvassers for six or twelve months, were 
then flung aside like the proverbial “ squeezed orange,” 
would have made me pause. All the same, I think 
the writer of the article has proved his case, especially 
when he is able to put before his readers remarkable 
facts like the following :— 

“ A teacher, age 21, takes up an Endowment Policy of £100, 
payable at 60. For this he contributes £2, 3s. per annum, or at 
the outside, only £86 as a total, supposing the policy to run to 
maturity, the chances of which are five to three against it. At 
age 60 the member receives not only the £100 face value of the 
policy, but also £48 as profits which have accumulated during 
the period, so that, for an extreme payment of £86, the sum of 
£148 is assured on reaching 60, together with the proviso that 
£100, plus profits, will be paid at any time prior to 60, should 
death occur.” 


The Board of Management have drawn up a Pension 
Scheme for their women clerks, which will doubtless 
be accepted without opposition at Scarborough next 
Easter. Briefly, the scheme provides that a pension 
of £1 per week shall be payable on the clerk’s attaining 
the age of 60. The annual cost for the present staff 
is very modest, reaching its maximum of £87 in 1915. 
1513 of the 2500 new members set out as the goal for 
1905 have been already obtained, and, as the closing 
months of the year are always the busiest for the active 
canvasser, I almost think the full number will be 


secured, ow oe oe 


Big DER the rules of the Fund, the “ B. and, 0.” 
Council are required to furnish, each half. year, 
a report of their work to the Executive, and a particu- 


The “B larly interesting account of their adminis- 
e *“B. and trative labours has just been forwarded. 
0.’’ Fund. : 

It recounts, first of all, the important 
alterations in the rules of the Fund, made by the 
subscribers, in annual meeting assembled, These were 
three in number :— 


1. “The maximum amount of Annuity allowed to teachers 
(either men or women) and the widows of teachers was increased 
from £30 to £35.” 

2. ‘The maximum amount allowed in Temporary Relief in 
one year in ordinary cases was increased from £25 to £26, in 
order that, in the cases deemed worthy of the same, a weekly 
allowance of 10s. the whole year round may be ted.” 

3. ‘* That in future, every application for the benefit of the 
Fund, other than Loans, must be recommended by two sub- 
— to the Fund, and also by a Local Board through its 
Sommittee,”” 


During the past few years one or two localities, at 
least, have laid themselves out for a “Special Effort” 
on behalf of the Fund, and Nottingham’s magnificent 
contribution of £2336, two years ago, will not easily be 
forgotten. This year the Council have to express their 
regret that no such “ effort” appears to be in progress, 
Obviously, unless there is a very large increase in the 
number of annual subscribers, the year’s income must 
show a considerable diminution. On the other hand, 
the expenditure on the benefits of the Fund continues 
to grow, and especially so in connection with Annuities 
and Temporary Relief. The amounts expended under 


these two heads between January and September of 
the last two years, I reproduce, for comparison :— 
Annuities. Temporary Relief. 
1904. . . . £3481 . £3057, lls, 3d. 
1905 . . ; . £3972 £4530, 16s. 4d. 
My four years’ work on the Council convinced me 
that, however greatly the existence of the Fudd was 
ignored by scores of teachers in their prosperous days, 
they were ready enough to avail themselves of its 
assistance when adversity came. I agree with the 
Schoolmaster special correspondent who propounded 
this paradox: “That yearly five shillings should be 
one of the first charges on the income of the man who 
can’t afford it.” Really, the meanness of some people 
is unspeakable. 
ce ce 


HE constitution of the N.U.T. provides that “ this 
Union shall consist of such Associations of 
Teachers other than ex-pupil teachers, pupil teachers, 
pe and teachers employed under Article 68 
of the Union. of the Day School Code, of five members 
and upwards, as may be affiliated by the 

Executive.” Until the time of the Swansea Conference 
(1897), ex-pupil teachers were not debarred admission, 
and doubtless here and there, in small numbers, they 
availed themselves of the privilege. It was felt, how- 
ever, that the N.U.T., as a professional body, should 
consist only of teachers fully qualified, and hence the 
rule was altered in the terms quoted above. Recently, 
to my utter amazement, a report was submitted 
by the Organisation Committee to the Executive, 
which recommended that ex-P.T.’s should once again 
be eligible for membership. No doubt, something can 
be urged for enlisting the sympathies of the young 
men and women, on the threshold of the profession, 
in the work of the Union, but still more can be said 
against their admission to full membership. Personally, 
I regard the permanent ex-P.T., like the old “ Article 68,” 
as a blot on our educational system. I would not, of 
course, wish to deprive any one at present engaged in 
teaching of his (or her) means of livelihood, but I hope 
to live to see the day when no teacher over thirty years 
of age will be allowed on the staff of any school unless 
he possesses the diploma of the Board of Education, or 
some qualification of equal value. The Executive made 
short work of the recommendation of the Organisation 
Committee, although its genial chairman attempted to 
score a point by showing that ex-P.T.’s were ineligible 
for membership, but if they became Manual Instructors 
they were qualified to join the Union. The two positions 
are, however, entirely distinct. The Manual Instructor, 
holding the certificate of the City and Guilds’ Institute, 
is a qualified practitioner in that branch of the work he 
has taken up; the ex-P.T. is, as yet, only an “improver.” 
It is bad enough, in all conscience, to see the standard 
required for the teachers’ certificate steadily lowered, 
by the powers that be, without attempting to make our 
professional organisation an asylum for the indolent 


and inefficient. 
ry se 3 


B say st tere the courtesy of Mr. C. H. Cook, A.O.P., 

the capable headmaster of the Worcester Council 

Boys’ School, I am in possession of a thirty-page 

brochure, entitled Elementary Education : 

A Worcester 77. New System of Inspection v. The Old 
Brochure. Pade : > 

Method of Examination. It is the recital 

of a discussion between the Rev. C. Jerram Hunt, M.A., 
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Rector of Fladbury, and the Worcester City branch of 
the N.U.T., which arose out of a letter to the local 
press, in which Mr. Hunt used the following extra- 
ordinary words: ‘‘ We are paying three times as much 
for national education as we were fifteen years ago, and 
our children are not being as well educated as they 
were in those days. . . . A child to suit the convenience 
of the teacher may be kept in the same standard two 
years running. I can give several instances in which 
this has occurred. His Majesty’s Inspector knows 
nothing about it, and a year has been lost to the child. 
I wonder how long we are going to submit to this state 
of things?” The reverend gentleman was asked what 
proofs he could advance in justification of his sweeping 
assertions, and after seventeen days’ cogitation, Mr. 
Hunt brought forward three “arguments.” The first 
was based on the result of the notorious and now dis- 
credited examination held in London four or five years 
ago by a Board Inspector, when all subjects except 
arithmetic were practically ignored, and when even 
this absurd arithmetic “test” was not based on the 
syllabus of work adopted in the schools, and no notice 
was taken of the scheme (A or B) in operation. The 
second of his “arguments” dealt with the results of the 
“labour” examination held in Worcester—about as 
stupid a test of the character of the work done in the 
schools as it is possible to conceive. I need not labour 
the point here, for every teacher knows that it is prac- 
tically always the least satisfactory of his pupils who 
enter for these examinations, pupils who have been 
most irregular in their attendance, and whose parents 
wish to exploit them at the earliest possible age. The 
third “argument” stated simply that the handwriting 
in a certain school was not as good to-day as it was 
fifteen years ago! The Worcester City teachers set 
about pulverising these “‘ arguments”’ in a most thorough 
and business-like fashion, quoting statistics and the 
dicta of many eminent educationists in support of their 
own statements, and generally attaching an importance 
to Mr. Jerram Hunt's wild assertions which they did 
not deserve. Perhaps, on the whole, they did right to 
attempt to quell a nuisance for alltime. I congratulate 
them most heartily on the very exceptional manner in 
which they have proved their case, and conclude with 
a quotation from a leading article in the Worcester Daily 
Times: “The teachers freely and trustfully submit the 
case to public judgment, which, we believe, will be over- 
whelmingly on their side.” 


se He ws 


Ww a weird fascination tinkering with the con- 

stitution of the governing body seems to possess 

for certain members of the Union, some of whom are 

to be found within the portals of Bolton 

Election House! In the olden days there existed 
of the ae : : 

Executive. ® most profound dissatisfaction with the 

system under which four-and-twenty 

members were elected by the country, as a whole. I 


. admit that system had its drawbacks, yet in the main 


it returned the right men—men whose names were 
“household words” from end to end of the country, 
and who had proved their grit and quality on many a 
Conference platform, where their voice and features 
were familiar to all save the veriest tyro. The old Dis- 
trict Union representation, which ran concurrently, was 
a mere farce, men being elected in the main who were 
content to bear whatever expense attended their visits 
to Russell Square. The Swansea Conference swept 
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this dual system away, and decided on twelve three. 
membered constituencies. After three years, the 
Yarmouth Conference added a fourth representative 
when the electorate numbered 4000, and now eight 
districts have qualified for the additional member, 
Probably, next year, the only three-membered con- 
stituencies will be East Anglia and North England 
which are at present whee hundred members short 
of the magical 4000. The progressive increase in size 
of the elected Executive—from twenty-four in 1897 to 
forty-four in 1905—has naturally entailed a vast 
augmentation in the amount spent on travelling ex. 
penses; more especially as the London representation 
has not grown in anything like the same proportion as 
the provincial. The careful financier, on the look-out 
for an easy method to cut down Union expenses, 
suggests a reduction in the size of the Executive, and, 
on the whole, the proposal has my support and sym. 
pathy. Mr. C. W. Hole, the talented Hackney repre- 
sentative, has formulated a scheme which provides for 
the election of an Executive of thirty-six, which, in my 
humble judgment, is quite adequate to carry on the 
administrative work of the Union. We have a variety 
of discussions from time to time originated at the 
Executive Board itself, but all meet with the same 
fate. Perhaps it would be expecting almost too much 
from human nature to anticipate the present Executive 
agreeing to proposals which would cause a dozen 
members to disappear, for a time at least, from the 
glare of public Union life. A. C. 


NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 


ROFESSOR MACKINNON, of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, in his introductory lecture to the Celtic 
Class, spoke of the place whichthe native language 
ought to occupy in the education of 

The Teaching Gaelic-speaking children. There were 
Sonar from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
Children. children of school age whose home lan- 
guage was Gaelic, and who practically 

heard no other outside of the school. Setting aside 
the case of the few exceptionally gifted and ambitious 
who, by their education and talent, would in the future, 
as in the past, carve out a career for themselves, what 
kind of education, he asked, should we look to the 
common school to provide for the average Highland 
child? He thought that no general rule could be laid 
down as to the extent to which the language ought to 
be made use of in the school. The practice would 
vary. But one could say that it ought not to be used 
to the prejudice of English, On the other hand, 
frequent resort to it in games and songs would brighten 
the life of the school, and assuredly no Gaelic-speaking 
child ought to be allowed to leave school without being 
able to read with ease and appreciation a passage of 
ordinary difficulty in his native language. I have 
heard not a few Highlanders discussing this bilingual 
difficulty, but there was always a consensus of opinion 
that Highland children must be taught English. I 
question if even the Highland patriotism is kept best 
alive by the Gaelic. There can be little doubt that the 
cry of “ Back to the land” will assist this, nevertheless 
it must not be forgotten that the only hope many of 
the Highland children have of getting on in the world 
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is by competition with Lowlanders, and this can only 
be done if they have a thorough command of the 
English tongue. 

se ch te 


pr DARROCH, in discussing Mulcaster, 
the first head-master of the London Merchant 
Taylors’ Company School, pointed out that the Univer- 

sity training of teachers was no new 
The Univer- thing. Mulcaster had insisted on the 
sity and > great importance to the community of an 
nee lag efficient body of teachers, and had advo- 

cated the University training of teachers, 
Mulcaster’s reforms, translated into terms suited to our 
modern conditions, would involve (1) That every teacher 
should first of all be required to pass through a course 
of University study qualifying him for graduation in 
arts and science; (2) That a separate college or faculty 
should be established in each University for the train- 
ing of teachers; (3) That the professional training of 
the teacher should be undertaken only after he had 
completed his general education, Professor Darroch 
declared that it was upon the lines so clearly laid down 
by Muleaster that we must proceed in the future, and 
that he had furnished us with an outline plan according 
to which we ought now to begin to unite. We could do 
two things at the present time for the betterment of 
the teaching profession. We could shorten the term 
of apprenticeship by lessening the practical work of 
the teacher during that period, and bettering the means 
for his education. We could strive to increase the 
number and quality of those fitted to enter upon a 
University course. This latter could only be accom- 
plished permanently by increasing the reward of the 
teacher or by the general social recognition of the 
worth and dignity of the teaching profession to the 
community. 


Ss KS ch 


W®* have had a visit to Scotland recently of 
Dr. Reinhardt, chief adviser to the Prussian 
Ministry of Education. One of the objects of his visit 
is to arrange for an exchange of modern 
ay Pe mi language teachers between this country 
and Germany. The Prussian Government 
are offering to English and Scottish teachers £65 a year 
for teaching conversational English in the German 
secondary schools for two hours per day, and in return 
offer to send carefully selected German teachers to 
this country on the same conditions, Already the 
scheme is being given a trial, and six Scottish and 
English teachers are now in Germany inaugurating the 
movement. There is much to be said in its favour, 
and teachers will watch with interest its future 
development. 


se Hs 


Oe the invitation of the Carnegie Trustees the 
Institute is to hold its annual Congress in 
Dunfermline. The dates fixed are the 3rd, 4th, and 
ELS 5th January 1906. This is the first 
Congress, ‘ime in the history of the Institute that 
the Congress is to last for three days. 
Already preparations for addresses and resolutions are 
well advanced, and a preliminary programme will soon 
be issued. It is to be hoped that there will be a large 
gathering of teachers and educationists. The extend- 
ing of the time of Congress will surely give time for 


discussion, a matter which has been sadly neglected in 
the past. The Committee in charge would do well to 
limit the number and length of the addresses, and give 
ample time to allow policy to be formulated. Too 
much talking is, of course, to be deprecated, but it is 
to be deprecated more strongly when it is all confined 
to long addresses, to which we have to listen with more 
or less boredom. If the Dunfermline Congress Com- 
mittee can put our annual meeting on new and better 
lines they will have done much to earn the gratitude 
of the average member of the Institute. 


se 8H 


BY the election of a special Superannuation Com- 
mittee this session the Institute have shown 
that they mean business on this subject. I believe a 

meeting has been arranged by the Insti- 

Dolacs tute with the N.U.T., to take place on 

"the 15th and 16th December, The 
Institute has certain lines of policy already formu- 
lated. Their resolutions, agreed to as far back as 
December 1903, are as follows :— 

(1) That the teacher's contribution to the Annuity 
Fund be proportional to salary, say 2 per cent. 

(2) That the Local Authority and the Government 
should each contribute to the Annuity Fund a sum 
equal to the teacher’s contribution. 

(3) That female teachers have the option of retiral 
at the age of 55, and male teachers at 60. 

(4) That the Government increase its contribution 
to the Superannuation Fund, so that teachers in service 
at the passing of the Superannuation Act of 1898 may 
receive an adequate pension. 

It will thus be observed that the Institute’s proposals 
are not on all fours with those of the N.U.T. The first 
three have not been entertained by the N.U.T. Execu- 
tive. On the last there is agreement. The N.U.T. 
show how they desire the increase to be given. It is 
to be hoped that the joint meeting will contribute 
something towards a uniform policy. 


Ss 8 cs 


| ae some time there has been an outcry on the part 
of teachers engaged in Continuation Class work 
against the amount of clerical work involved. The 
Department has now issued a new form 

Continuation of Register, which it is hoped will reduce 

Class . : : 

Registration, 1% some measure the labour involved in 
the preparation of claims to be presented 
for the calculation and award of grants by the Depart- 
ment, In the accompanying letter the Department 
says that “having regard to the absolute necessity of 
providing due safeguards in disbursing moneys provided 
by Parliament, their Lordships felt it incumbent upon 
them, in introducing their new system of Continuation 
Classes, to take the greatest pains to set before School 
Managers the financial principles then laid down, as 
well as the regulations under which students might be 
registered. Believing that ample opportunity has now 
been afforded for fully mastering these principles and 
regulations, they think that the time has now arrived 
when they may be able, as an experiment, to modify 
the procedure hitherto followed in issuing separate 
Forms of Claims for grants under each Division of the 
Code.” I think that the Block-system of grants will 
require to be introduced into Continuation Classes in 
the near future, and no more convincing argument for 
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its adoption could be found than in the elaborate 
“ Suggested form of Continuation Class Register” now 
issued. It contains the following : Summary of Attend- 
ances, Name of Pupil, Address, Occupation, Date of 
Birth, Qualification for Registration, Classes attended 
during the Session, Attendances, Record of Work 
overtaken, Register of Students’ Marks for Home and 
Class Work, Marks for work done in Laboratory and 
Workshop, Class and Examination Results, and for 
Managers’ Certificates with ten different columns. 
This does not even exhaust the clerical work required 
by the Department. What next? R. D. 


OO 


EDUCATION IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


India.— At a recent meeting of the Municipal Council 
of Bombay a Mohammedan member brought forward a 
resolution to introduce free and compulsory primary 
education in the city, In the course of his speech he 
mentioned that the whole of the vernacular press of 
Bombay was in favour of the course he recommended. 
The chief opponent of the motion was Mr, J. A. Wadia, 
who, to quote his own words, thought a “ backward, 
bigoted, narrow-minded, orthodox country like India ” 
could not be compared with other countries, and re- 
commended the proposer to leave his resolution for his 
grandson to bring forward, when even then it might not 
be passed, Eventually a resolution was passed running 
as follows: “ That the Corporation are of opinion that 
the time has arrived when the question of introducing 
free and compulsory primary education in Bombay 
should be investigated, and that the President be 
requested to forward the above resolution to the 
Government, with a request that a joint committee be 
appointed to investigate and report on the matter.” 
Should Bombay succeed in introducing a compulsory 
primary education it will not, however, have the credit 
of being the first part of British India to take such a 
step in advance. ‘That honour, as we had the pleasure 
of noting several years ago in the Practical Teacher, 
belongs to the Gaekwar of Baroda, 

Transvaal.—The organisation of the educational sys- 
tem in our new colony proceeds apace. Among the latest 
regulations made are those affecting the qualifications 
necessary to secure recognition as a teacher. From 
February Ist next year no one will be looked on as 
qualified to teach unless he holds certain certificates 
recognised by the Education Department or has re- 
ceived permission from the Director of Education to 
teach. Among the certificates recognised are those 
granted by the late South African Republic and those 
granted by the Education Department of Holland. The 
certificates issued by the late Republic are recognised 
in full, whilst certificates obtained in Holland are re- 
cognised under certain conditions and restrictions. The 
ordinary Dutch teachers’ certificate only entitles the 
holder to a provisional Transvaal certificate of the third 
class valid for a year. The addition of the extra quali- 
fication for German or French entitles the holder to an 
ordinary third-class certificate, and if English is added, 
a full certificate of the third class. A certificate as 
head teacher, gained in Holland, entitles the holder to 
a provisional second-class certificate, available for a 
year, Extra qualifications, comprising either two foreign 
languages or one foreign language and science, entitle 


to an ordinary second-class certificate, and if English js 
added, to a complete second-class certificate. 

Prussia.—In Berlin the Town Council has taken steps 
to reduce somewhat the maximum number of children 
instructed by a single teacher. In the lowest class the 
maximum has been reduced from 69 to 60. In the 
class next above, for some reason which does not clearly 
appear, the maximum has been fixed at 65. . 

Serious complaints are made by the Berlin teaching 
body of the excessive requirements demanded of them, 
Point is given to these complaints by the fact that 
during the last few months two cases of suicide haye 
occurred amongst teachers in the capital of the German 
Empire. The Preussische Lehrerzeitung declares boldly 
that both these have been due to overstrained nerves 
caused by the excessive demands made on the two un- 
happy victims by the new scheme of study, which 
demands almost as much as is expected in corresponding 
classes in higher schools, Not only so, but an experi- 
ence not unfamiliar in some large towns here hampers 
the teachers’ work, and renders the strain on body and 
mind greater than it need be. The teacher has to be 
prepared for the visits of, and to satisfy, no less than ten 
different superior officers, whose directions are often- 
times not consistent the one with the other. As if this 
were not sufficient, there is now talk of appointing a sing- 
ing inspector. To make matters worse, the use of text- 
books by the scholars is strictly forbidden in all classes, 
The teacher is kept in a state of constant anxiety as to 
what new direction his superivrs may give, and the 
doings and sayings of these officials are as carefully 
noted and reported by one teacher to another as they 
are in England. As the journal from which we quote 
remarks, a pressure applied from above is communicated 
with increasing severity through every grade of subor- 
dination until it becomes a crushing weight upon the 
unhappy class teacher who is at the bottom of the 
hierarchical scale. All this seems very strange in face 
of what we are told about education in Germany, but 
in this, as in various other ways, German educational 
papers reveal a state of things which appears to escape 
the attention of English educational experts who visit 
the Empire for the purpose of studying its system of 
education, 

Wurtemburg.—The Annual Report of the Factory 
Inspection Department of Wiirtemburg calls attention 
to the extensive employment of children of school age 
in the monarchy. There exists a Children’s Protection 
Act, for the due carrying out of which inspectors are 
appointed. These report that out of 1314 cases of 
child-employment which came under their notice, they 
forbade the continued employment of 355 children who 
had not reached the legal age. In addition 76 children, 
girls included, were found to be illegally employed in 
stone-breaking. In the shoemaking industry the lady 
inspectors came across many cases of children being 
employed who were under six years of age, their little 
fingers unable properly to hold the tools they had to 
use. Districts were found in which the majority of the 
children did not get to bed before eleven at night, and 
where they went to school in the morning still in 4 
drowsy state. Not infrequently the children got no 
warm food till the return of their parents from the 
factory in the evening. In districts where dairy farm- 
ing was carried on, the children got only skim-milk, 
the cream being sold. Hence the presence of so many 
anemic and poorly developed children in country schools 
could be explained. 
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**TRAFALGAR REFOUGHT.” (T. Nelson and Sons.) 


Gift-Book Ilkiterature of the Season. 


HARLES LAMB, whose “Tales” have done so much to introduce the masterpieces of 
C Shakespeare to the young and to develop the taste for good literature, says that there 
is more reason for saying grace before a new book than before a dinner. If this be 
so, our young people should certainly, be in a very grateful state of mind this Christmas. The 
number of gift-books shows no falling off this year, and they seem likely not merely to perpetuate 
the race, but to hand the names of many of the writers down to posterity. For, as Milton says, 
“ Books do contain a progeny of life in them, as active as the soul was whose progeny they are ;” 
and as showing how a good book is the embodiment of all that is noblest in the writer, he says 
that it “is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose 
to a life beyond life.” 
Few people have such opportunities for influencing the young as the writers of Christmas 
books, and if they rise to the occasion they may be sure that their names and influence will 
ever be remembered with gratitude by their readers. 


‘He is not dead whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high. 
To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.” 


We have endeavoured to indicate in the following pages the contents of the numerous books 
that have been submitted to us, and to guide our readers in the choice of books suitable for prizes 
and gifts. 

The various publishers seem to vie with one another in making the excellent matter still more 
attractive by beautiful illustrations and handsome binding. 
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BELL AND SONS, PORTUGAL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Wagner. By John F. Runciman. This is the latest 
issue of Bell's Miniature Series of Musicians. Within 
the small compass of ninety-two pages Mr. Runciman 
has given a readable account of Wagner's life and 
works. He does not spare his language in admiring 
the great composer, nor indeed in condemning the 
mediocrities who, at Bayreuth, ‘‘ were round him like 
a pack of fools to do his bidding.” Mr. Runciman’s 
conclusion is that Wagner will yet be numbered with 
the greatest of the great. 


BLACKIE AND SON, GLASGOW AND LONDON. 


Round the World. Little Folks of Far Away. 
Young Foiks of Other Lands. Children of Many 
Lands. ‘These form an enticing and instructive quar- 
tette of picture books for the little ones, dealing with 
their little brothers and sisters, both 
white and black, of far-away lands. The 
volumes will tend greatly towards en- 
lightening small inquiring minds who 
have naturally exceedingly dim ideas of 
other people and places, The short and 
trite descriptions will not weary, and 
assisted by good coloured prints, are 
sure to excite the necessary amount of 
curiosity to ‘know what they are all 
about.” 

The Black Cat Book. Rhymes by 
Walter Copeland, Cats by Charles 
Robinson, This volume, printed in black 
and red, has a most attractive appear- 
ance, and is a decided departure from 
the ordinary run of toy books. It is 
sure to please all little pussy-cat lovers 
by its unique illustrations. The pussies 
are very numerous, very mischievous, 
and make a most enchanting little com- 
pany. 

The Mysterious Disappearance 
of What and Why. By Augustine 
Macgregor. An interesting tale of two 
young rabbits who found great difficulty 
in learning the law of obedience in 
rabbitdom, and whose non-success ended 
in tragedy, The moral is good, and is 
told in rather fantastic language, which 
will render the volume very attractive to 
the children of small growth. 

Droll Doings. lictured by H. B. 
Neilson. With verses by the Cockiolly 
Bird. The children who use this ex- 
cellent book will find in the comical 
drolleries of lions, elephants, etc., as 
depicted in pictures and verse, a rich 
fund of fun and humour. The colour 
prints are bright and pleasing but not 
too vivid, and the whole makes an ad- 
mirable and delightful volume for the 
young folks, 

A Story Book for Me. My Own 
Book of Nursery Tales. The Fav- 
ourite Nursery Rhymes. Tbe titles 
of these books almost sufliciently indicate 
their contents. The first contains the 
old and well-known tales of Aladdin, 
Jack the Giant-Killer, and Beauty and 
the Beast ; the remaining two, the ever- 
fascinating nursery tales and rhymes, 
Many pleasant hours are in store for 





“A SOLDIER OF JAPAN.” 





those young people who manage to find a place on 
their shelves for these volumes. ‘The illustrations in 
colour by John Hassal are admirable. 

A Soldier of Japan. By Captain Brereton. The 
hero is an English lad who is on a pleasure trip in the 
East with his father, when, without the slightest warn- 
ing, the junk in which they are sailing is shelled by the 
Russians and sent to the bottom. The crew and pas- 
sengers are, however, saved by a Japanese cruiser, so 
partly out of gratitude for their rescue, and partly from 
indignation at their treatment by the Russians, the lad 
obtains his father’s permission to join the forces of the 
Mikado, Adventures follow one another in quick suc- 
cession ; in the second attack on Port Arthur the hero 
is taken prisoner, but succeeds in freeing himself and 
his fellow-captives, and finally, after many narrow 
escapes, falls in with Kuroki’s army, and so takes part in 
the battle of the Yalu. The book is brightly written, and 
at the present moment should prove extremely popular. 
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The Adventures of Harry Rochester. To say 
that Mr. Strang is filling any one’s place is to do him 
much less than justice. He gives us, it is true, the 
romantic adventures that we usually expect to find in a 
“ book for boys,” but in addition to this he has a power 
of developing plot, and of characterisation, that is all 
his own. As we read Harry Rochester, the characters 
stand silhouetted against the backgroundof our imagina- 
tion until they become real-life figures. From our first 
acquaintance with Harry Rochester at the cricket- 
match, so well described in the opening chapter, until 
we take leave of him at the close of Marlborough’s 
campaigns, he comes into contact with real people, each 
with a style of speech, a mind, and an aim of his own. 
How these affect the hero must be sought in the story. 
The adventure through which he was transformed from 
a peaceful trader into an officer in the Dutch service is 
very well told, as are his subsequent adventures as an 
officer under Prince Eugene. We predict a wide and 


lasting popularity for Harry Rochester, a popularity to 
which the handsome appearance of the book and the 
capital illustrations will be an aid. 

The Nelson Navy Book. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
To our boys, who are just now full of enthusiasm over 
the Nelson centenary, we can suggest no more appro- 
priate Christmas gift than this fine volume, attract- 
ively bound in red, with gilt lettering, and a picture 
of Nelson on the back. As for its contents, no redson- 
able boy or girl could desire more, for they cover the 
whole story of the British Navy. Beginning with the 
Danes and their ships, and Alfred and his navy, we 
pass on and on to the Tudor navy with its thrilling 
accounts of Sir Francis Drake’s voyages and the Spanish 
Armada, and later on to the conflicts with the Dutch, 
Spaniards, and French, The last few chapters in the 
book are quite up-to-date, giving a description of our 
Navy of to-day, along with particulars of the training 
of those desirous of joining it. All this is presented by 
the author in the most readable manner, 














“THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY ROCHESTER.” 


(Blackie and Son.) 


and is accompanied by beautiful coloured 
and black and white illustrations. 

Northanger Abbey. By Jane 
Austen, ‘This is the one of Jane 
Austen’s novels that is most likely to 
become a favourite with young readers. 
The descriptions of everyday life a cen- 
tury ago, especially in a town like Bath, 
cannot fail to interest and amuse. The 
book is most daintily bound, and will 
be a welcome addition to a girl's library. 

All the Best Nursery Stories and 
Rhymes. Illustrated by John Hassall. 
This is one of the best children’s books 
we have seen. ‘The include, 
amongst others, such familiar ones as 
Aladdin, The Babes in the Wood, Beauty 
and the Beast, and Hop o’ my ‘Thumb ; 
and in the Nursery Rhymes are found 
those which have delighted many genera- 
tions of children. But, perhaps, what will 
delight the children most of all are the 
numerous coloured illustrations, which 
occupy more than half the pages. 

A Knight of St. John. By Captain 
Brereton, ‘The opening chapter, with its 
family feud and its exciting rescue by 
Martin Trentall of his enemy’s daughter, 
leads one to expect a love story of the 
Romeo and Juliet order, but instead of 
that we haveas much fighting and adven- 
ture as anybody could desire, the lady 
drops out of the tale, and Martin sets out 
to assist his father, who is besieged at 
Havre. After fighting a French galleon, 
he succeeds in entering Havre, and ina 
very short time wins his spurs and sets 
out for Malta. His lucky star is, how- 
ever, eclipsed fora time, for he is captured 
by the Turks, and falls into the hands of 
his enemy De Cassinet. The story of his 
life in the galleys, and of his ultimate 
escape, will be followed with breathless 
excitement by every boy into whose 
hands the book may fall. 

Brown of Moukden. By H. Strang. 
Mr. Strang has a crisp and vigorous 
style, and in Brown of Moukden he has 
given us a most enjoyable story of the 
Russo-Japanese war that will interest 
old and young alike. The story tells 
of Jack Brown’s search for his father, 
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who, owing to the plotting of an anscrupulous business 


has been arrested and removed 
This is, of cours« 


rival, 
police 


getting his hero into tight corners, 
manages to wriggle him out again. 

relate these adventures in our own bald 
be to rob them of their greatest charm, 
Mr. Strar to tell them in his own 
happy tyle, and content ourselves 
with advising every boy to drop a 
hint to ‘Santa Claus” that he wants 
Brown of Moukden, and that he will 
refuse all other 


A Daughter of the Ranges. By 


Bessie Marchant, rhe present is un- 
doubtedly the age of the “* out-door” 
girl, and to such this story will appeal 
very strongly. Owing to an accident 
to Mr. Mason, the sole management of 
his cattle-farm in Southern Alberta 
devolves on his daughter Caryl and 


her companion, Helen Rowlands. In 
iddition to the troubles 
and adventures attendant on cattle- 
farmin is in the background 
but in the end 
up and the 
rhe two girls are 
well drawn, and the story is a pleasant 
change from the mawkish sentiment 
so often found in girls’ books. 

The Old Moat Farm. By Eliza 
Pollard, Miss Pollard has given us a 
bright and interesting story, in which 
" are deftly inter- 


legitimate 


r, there 
some unknown enemy ; 
t he 


dane rs Ove 


mystery is cleared 


ystery and romances 


woven. The history of the two children 
sent out from the Tower of London 
and brought up under assumed names 
in order to appease the jealous wrath 


of K 


reader to the very end 


izabeth, holds the interest of the 
Both the ad- 
of Durward in Virginia, and 
quieter but more romantic life of 
Rosamund in England, are graphically 
lescribed, 

Blackie’s Children’s Annual. 
The tiny tots must be catered for at 
this festive season, and this well-known 
annual feast of 

im the shape of pretty 
droll verses, plentifully 
rsed with clever illustrations, 
Squire and Page. 


this acceptable 


entures 
the 


sup} veritable 
things 


ana 


ies a 
rood 

stories 
Intersyy 
book has given us a 
story replete with interest throughout. 
rhe stirring times of Henry V., in 
which the scene is laid, although the 
actual clash of arms is but faintly 


heard, afford ample scope for the 


adventures of the little page and his p 


rhe irresistible 
picted in the opening chapters, and 
those that follow The 
we could wish to have 


illustrations, 


A Soldier's Daughter, and Other Stories. These 
stories illustrate in a remarkable degree the versa- 
An English girl of the present day 
is, an injured baron of medieval times, 


three 
tility of Mr. Henty. 
umong the Afrid 





, not a new idea, but it affords 
the author ample scope for displaying his ingenuity in 


rhe author of 


atron the squire. 
longing of the youthful heart to see 
the world and take part in its movements is well de- 


draughtsman 


into the spirit of the story with unusual fidelity, and 
had more of 


SRYONGMNS 
SAD) = C*\s 


or an Australian farmer's daughter on a sheeprun remote 
from life, he gives us them all in a spirited manner that 
endues them with reality. 

A Soldier's Daughter gives us a striking picture of 
what life must be in some of the most advanced posts 
on our Indian frontier. The stratagem by which the 
natives got the major with most of his force away so as 
to leave the fort open to their attack is very charac- 


by the Russian 


from which he 
To attempt to 
language would 
so we will leave 










“THE Boys OF BADMINSTER.” (W. and R. Chambers.) 
teristic. After the fort is carried by overwhelming 
numbers, the major’s daughter, carried off a prisoner, 
not only effects her own escape, but manages to release 
the young officer who had shared her fate. Their sub- 
sequent adventures in making their way back to civili- 
sation make capital reading. 

The other two stories, each in its way, are of great 
merit, and the illustrations are well done. The three 
together make a volume which will be welcome to many 
a young holiday-maker. 

In the Summer Holidays. A children’s story by 
Jennett Humphreys. A bright little story suitable for 


288 


its fulfilment in 
has entered 


such admirable 
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young children, with a good many asides which fit it 
for older ones. 

The Romance of Woman’s Influence. By Alice 
Corkran. A valuable book to put into the hands of 
girls, showing how much the greatness of many truly 
great men has been the outcome of a greatness, none 
the less real because often unsuspected, in the lives of 
the women with whom they were associated. We have 
types of woman as mother, wife, friend, and though we 
may not always feel that our author has chosen the 
particular woman in each capacity that appeals most to 
us, yet we are grateful to her for the portrayal of those 
she has chosen. Her selection covers a wide range, 
and embraces all sorts and conditions of women from 
S. Monica to Mrs. Booth. The book is written in very 
simple English, and the illustrations are charming ; 
altogether a valuable book for a girl’s library. 

Molly and Her Brothers. By Mabel Earle. A 
brightly written story of an American girl and her two 
brothers. ‘The boys show real ‘‘grit,” and the sister 
was certainly a sister worth having. Perhaps she is 
just a little too close to perfection, but that’s not a 
bad thing ina book! It will give the sisters who read 
it something to aim at and to live up to. 


CASSELL AND CO, LIMITED, LA BELLE 
SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 


Little Folks Christmas Volume is a thing to be 

desired, It is very fully illustrated in the style beloved 

of children, and has 

six attractive full- 

page coloured 

plates. Evelyn 

Everett-Green and 

A. L. Haydon each 

contribute a serial 

story; there is a 

series of articles on 

Little Folks of Royal 

Homes ; astory, The 

’ Young Gullivers, 

which is a great im- 

provement on Dean 

Swift ; some exceed- 

ingly humorous Re- 

vised Recitations by 

Master Charlie; 7'he 

Princess Banza is a 

taking tale; and 7'he 

Whirligigs is too 

funny for words. 

“A BEVY OF GIRLS.” There are nearly 

(W. and R. Chambers.) three dozen short 

stories; a full supply 

f puzzle pages and little pieces of poetry. ‘The sympathy 

of juvenile readers for little ones in distress is stimu- 

lated by the admirably conducted pages dealing with 
The Little Folks Ward in the Bethnal Green Hospital. 

Chums Yearly Volume. This magnificent pro- 

duction contains over 800 pages, and about 1000 illus- 

trations, many of them full-paged, in colour. There 

are six splendid serial stories, involving suflicient 

adventure to last an ordinary mortal for a dozen lives. 

There are 195 complete stories; a series of articles on 

British Battlefields Revisited. In each week’s issue 

appears a Five Minutes with The Famous, which should 

keep boys up to date with regard to men and move- 

ments. There are over 100 general articles, besides 

interviews with record-breakers and other heroes be- 

loved of the genus boy. A most interesting series of 

articles deals with the school-days of Shakespeare, 

Dickens, Gladstone, Nelson, Sir Walter Scott, Tenny- 


son, Oliver Cromwell, and other great men. Prize 
competitions and puzzle pages, to say nothing of 
columns devoted to pets, stamp collecting, and the 
like, complete a most handsome gift-book, 

River and Forest. By Edward 8. Ellis. A 
pleasant little story this of a long night’s happenings 
a hundred years ago on the banks of the Ohio River. 
There are Red Indians on the trail, with their chief 
thirsting for blood. The story ends happily for all 
save the chief, but there are some exceedingly close 
corners to be negotiated before “ finis”’ is reached, 

The Lost River. By Edward 8. Ellis. This is a 
book to please the mildly adventurous boy. The story 
occurs in California in the days of the Gold Rush. T'he 
Lost River was to have located a rich deposit of gold, 
but the chart seems inaccurate, and the search party 
get separated and have many adventures before they 
meet again. Dennis Murphy is a “ broth of a boy.” 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. This is a 
large and beautiful edition of this old favourite, and 
we strongly recommend it as a most welcome gift-book 
for any of our young people, or older ones, who do not 
already possess a copy. ‘The.whole get-up is excellent, 
and the readers will be charmed with the numerous illus- 
trations (many of them full-page ones) by Walter Paget. 

Work. That this half-yearly volume is numbered 
XXIX. is in itself suflicient evidence of the continuous 
appreciation shown to so useful a publication, The 
work is profusely illustrated, and contains a number of 
plates in colour. In addition to a large variety of short 
articles, a good number of special contributions of real 
practical worth appear in its pages, eg. “ Making and 
Stringing Lawn ‘Tennis Rackets”; ‘‘How to Test 
Electro-plating Solutions” ; ‘‘ Engineering”; “ Sailing 
Boats and their Management”; ‘* Chemistry in Rela- 
tion to Photography,” etc. The Motor Car and Cycle 
also come in for treatment, ‘ How to use a Printing 
Outfit” is another we would mention in conclusion, 
The volume should prove a very acceptable gift to our 
young technical students and handicraftsmen. 

Fairy Tales Old and New. A ‘delightful seiection 
of fairy stories, with illustrations that will fascinate 
the little ones. The stories are divided into five sets, 
and the printing, large at the beginning for the tiny 
tot, is in Book V. of the ordinary size, The idea seems to 
be that a child will begin at the beginning and go straight 
on to the end. Possibly the present edition is a com- 
bination of five separate books arranged for children of 
varying ages. ‘There seems to be little reason for having 
such various types in one book. ‘The stories are charm- 
ingly told, and the book is excellently got up. 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LT'D., EDINBURGH 
AND LONDON. 


The Boys of Badminster. By Andrew Home. 
With illustrations by C. M. Sheldon, The author is 
deservedly popular as a writer of school stories for 
boys. This particular tale, which forms more than 
half of the volume, is wholesomely written, and is 
sufficiently full of adventure to satisfy the appetite 
of the modern l'enfant terrible. 

The hero, Jack Coverdale, the scapegrace of Huxham 
School, by a mysterious succession of events changes 
places with a boy who has escaped from Badminster 
A great portion of the tale is taken up by an account 
of the doings of the said Coverdale alias Price at Bad- 
minster. Later on he and another boy, the son of a 
millionaire, are kidnapped and carried off to sea, but 
all comes right at the end, The story is interesting 
from start to finish. 

A Bevy of Girls. By L.'T. Meade. This is another 
of those charming books with which Mrs, Meade knows 
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80 well how to interest girls. 1n the first chapter we are 
introduced to one of the girls, Marcia Aldworth, who is 
just giving up a very pleasant life in a school in Frank- 
fort to come home and nurse an invalid step-mother. ‘The 
three step-sisters, owing to their selfishness, are a great 
trial to Marcia, but she endeavours to win their love by 
her kindness,and to rouse them to a sense of their duties, 
Nesta, the youngest, by her self-will causes much anxiety 
at home, but is quite changed by the gentle influence of 
Marcia’s friend Angela. The latter is a most lovable char- 
acter, and seems to bring a ray of sunshine whenever she 
appears. The characters of the other girls and the boy 
Jim are well portrayed, The book is well got up, with 
capital illustrations by Lewis Baumer. We heartily re- 
commend it as a splendid gift-book for a girl. 

Steady and Strong. Stories told by Henty, Man- 
ville Fenn, ete. This is a judicious collection of 
thirteen short stories of just that daring kind which 
appeals to schoolboys. The majority of them are by 
that inimitable writer for boys, the late G. A. Henty, 
and by William Atkinson. 

Unless we mistake not, this volume will be as popular 
as the remaining seven of the series. The book is well 
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change is somewhat oppressive to Kate, and her strong 
will brings about much that forms interesting reading, 
The contrast in character between Molly and Kate 
lends enchantment to the story, which should be a 
popular one. The printing is excellent, and the bind- 
ing is choice. 

Chums in the Far West. By Everett M‘Neil. 
This is a well-told tale of the adventures which befell 
two lads selected from an American High School to 
join a gentleman on a hunting expedition out West. 
Whilst travelling to Kansas City to Captain Kent, who 
was paying all expenses, the train was ‘“‘ held up,” and 
the boys by their pluck assisted in turning the tables 
on the robbers. The party presently proceeds to a 
ranch, and the two boys and the rancher’s daughter 
fall into the hands of Red Indians. The bulk of the 
story is taken up with the account of their rescue. A 
mysterious hermit residing in a hollow tree in the 
forest is a very deus ex machina on more than one 
occasion, The book would form a very acceptable 
Christmas present. 

A Book of Baby Birds. Verses by B. Parker. 
Illustrations by N. Parker. Every child should be a 
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(James Clarke and Co.) 


illustrated by Mr. Groome, and is handsomely bound. 
Altogether it would form a most desirable prize. 

The Girls of St. Gabriel's, By May Baldwin. 
This is a fascinating tale dealing with life in a French 
school, and is cleverly and originally conceived. Miss 
Baldwin has the knack of weaving interesting stories 
for school girls. 

Ursula St. John, the heroine, a spoilt child, was sent 
with her brother to France to be educated when their 
parents had to leave England for Mauritius. The 
seminary chosen for Ursula was a convent school known 
as St Gabriel's. At first Ursula disliked the discipline 
of schoo! life, but it did her good, and she is found in 
harmony with her new environment. During her two 
years here many interesting events transpired, and these 
are attractively narrated. The illustrations are good, 
and the get-up of the book is charming. 

Wilful Cousin Kate. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. 
What Henty has done for boys Mrs. L. T. Meade is doing 
for girls. This story is a worthy addition to the long 
list of books written by this authoress. The tale is well 
conceived and carefully worked out in all its details, 
and is suitable for girls of all ages. Kate Coventry, the 
heroine, is a splendid character, though very strong- 
willed. Her devotion to and self-sacrifice for her mother 
is powerfully brought out. Mrs. Coventry is ordered 
abroad for her health, and Kate has to give up the 
freedom and joy of country life at home to reside with 
her mother’s cousin, Mr. Prinseps, a Harley Street doctor, 
and to be his only daughter's companion. The great 
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bird lover and a bird protector. This handsomely 
got-up book, beautifully illustrated, and enlivened 
with charming verse, will give the little ones some 
insight into the lives of their feathered friends from 
Robins to Blue-Tits, and Lapwings to Owls. It is a 
splendid book for a youngster. 

Crab Cottage. A Girl’s Story. By Raymond 
Jacberns, This is a typical girl’s story, with the 
necessary number of boys*%o make an interesting and 
up-to-date account of the trials and vicissitudes of the 
young life of the present-day girl. Some amusing 
anecdotes, coupled with instruction and common sense 
from an older head, all tend to make this volume a 
desirable acquisition to a school-girl’s bookshelf. The 
illustrations by J. Menzies are good, and paper and 
binding are alike excellents 

Dumps, a Plain Girl, By L. T. Meade. The 
heroine of this interestingglittle story is depicted as 
an everyday little miss, wijh all the faults, failings, 
and virtues of her sex—intShort, an essentially plain 
girl; but she has an endearing and lovable disposition 
which makes her character quite an instructive and 
edifying study for young folk. Attractive binding, good 
print, and six excellent illustrations by R. Lilley ought to 
ensure this volume a good reception as a gift-book. 

Shoulder Arms. A Tale of ‘wo Soldiers’ Sons. 
By G. Manville Fenn. This is essentially a boy’s book, 
though older heads would not fail to find much to 
interest them in this engrossing Tale of Two Soldiers’ 
Sons. ‘The story follows them through dangers and 





















































































difficulties which in themselves are sufficient to keep 
the reader’s unflagging attention and interest to the 
end. The book is well worth a place amongst our boys’ 
treasures: its attractive appearance makes it a most 
acceptable prize or gift-book. Eight excellent illustra- 
tions distinctly enhance the value of the book. 

Chambers’s Effective Reciter. Edited by R. C. 
H. Morison. The contents of this volume, which 
include selections from the works of Sir Conan Doyle, 
Sir Gilbert Parker, Mr. Anthony Hope, and other well- 
known writers, are sufficiently varied, entertaining, and 
instructive to meet all requirements. The selections 
have evidently been carefully made, the printing and 
binding are alike excellent, and the book will make a 
most attractive gift or prize. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, SALISBURY 
SQUARE, LONDON, F.C. 


The Story of the -Year (1904-5) covers most of 
the earth, and serves to show what an inspiring thing 
missions have now become. The report is hopeful and 
encouraging. ‘There are now 8850 labourers and 88,889 
communicants; 2478 schools and seminaries, with 
130,239 scholars; while the doctors attended nearly a 
million cases during the year. A number of excellent 
illustrations are given of missionaries at work. 

Notes on India, for Missionary Students. 
By Eugene Stock. To many people India is a sealed 
book. It is too large for its varied history to be easily 
mastered, This compilation has been prepared for the 
use of missionary study classes in connection with The 
Church Missionary Society. The Notes are only in- 

















(Dean and Son.) 


tended to introduce India to the classes, but the work 
has been very ably done, and missionary interest should 
be stimulated and increased. 


JAMES CLARKE AND CO., FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


A Woman's Patience. The Brudenelles of 
Brude. The Grey House at Endelstone. By 
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Emma Jane Worboise. It is often a difficult matter 
to select a really good book for girls. Some girls, af 
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course, take pleasure in the deeds of daring and adven- 
ture which never fail to please their brothers, Others 
take delight in the sickly, sentimental tale which 
renders them morbid and makes them cry; but the 
really healthful tale that interests and benefits a girl 
can be written but by few. Among these is the 
authoress of the present volumes, which we can 
heartily recommend to those in search of suitable prize 
or gift-books for girls. The publisher has presented 
them in a very attractive form, well printed and tastily 
bound, - 

The Rosebud Annual is an old favourite. It 
appears again this year with nearly two hundred illus- 
trations. Many of these are pleasingly funny, some in 
black and white, and others in colour. The volume is 
full of short stories, poetry, puzzles, music, etc,, and 
everything is suitably edited with care to meet the 
requirements of our little ones. The printing too is 
clear, and can be easily read. Bound in coloured 
pictorial board cover, with coloured frontispiece, the 
Rosebud Annual cannot fail to give the greatest pleasure 
to both giver and recipient. 

Louis Wain’s Animal Show, with stories in prose 
and verse, is another volume issued by the same house. 
This well-known artist’s amusing pictures need no 
praise to recommend them. In this volume they are 
probably funnier than ever. It is a very cheap book 
at a shilling, and appears in a coloured cover. 


DEAN AND SON, LIMITED, 160A FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


The Pig Book is provided for the accommodation 
of those evilly-disposed persons who delight in asking 
their friends to close their eyes and draw a pig, usually 
with humiliating results, A place is provided for the 
victims to sign their names. The pages are enlivened 
by quaint drawings of pigs, and proverbs and verses 
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books has 
evidently 
been pre- 
pared by 
those who are thoroughly well acquainted 
with the tastes and habits of very young 
children. As the name indicates, they are 
printed on a fabric which is practically in- 
destructible; but at the same time the 
printing and illustrations attain quite as 
high a level as one finds in the best paper 
hooks, In addition they are hygienic, for, 
as the colours are quite fast, they can be 
washed, and there is no danger of paint 
coming off when the baby follows its natural 
instinets and tries to eat its book. Where 
all are so excellent it is difficult to par- 
ticularise, but A was an Archer, illustrated 
by David Brett, is particularly clever. 

Kings of the Forest. By A. E. Bonsor, 
pictured by Stanley Berkeley, This is a large 
size picture-book of animals, bound in cloth 
boards, with a very taking and tastefully 
embossed cover in colours. It contains a 
dozen full-page pictures beautifully printed 
in colours, each with a description printed in 
bold and clear type. The book should prove 
a very acceptable present, and being well and 
strongly bound should last for years. 





(Dean and Son.) 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, BROWNE AND 
cCO., LTD., BOW STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON. 


One and All Library. Under this title 
the publishers have brought out a splendid 
series of gift-books. Most of these are well 
known to adults, as they have stood the test 
of time, and parents and teachers being well 
acquainted with the subject-matter of them 
need only to find a suitable form in order 
to be sure of making a present that will be 
acceptable to their young friends. In this 
series they are presented under a most attrac- 
tive form, bound in cloth, with gilt letters 
and gilt top, and a beautiful coloured frontis- 
piece We have in the series Carlyle’s French 
Revolution for the more philosophical tastes, 
The Three Midshipmen, and others by W. H. G. 
Kingston to please the boys, Rose Mervyn, 
Rosamond Fane, and others to delight the 
girls, and such books as Oliver Twist and 
The Old Curiosity Shop, which will suit all 
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The book should be 


of great 


amusement, 

Dean’s Rag Ani 
mal Alphabet is 
pictorial, and, as its 
name suggests, 
printed on unglazed 


rolls up 


into a very small 
compass, and hangs, 
when unrolled, per- 
fectly vertical. 
Dean's 
Books. This series 
of alphabets and toy 
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tastes and be carefully preserved for repeated reading 
in after life. 

New Century Prize Series. This series is very 
much after the style of the preceding, and indeed con- 
tains many of the same works. The binding, however, 
is not quite so tasty, and the edges are not gilt. The 
books are, for all that, extremely well got up, carefully 
printed, and the covers are attractive. Robinson Crusoe 
has entertained many generations of boys, and in spite 
of its language appearing now somewhat archaic, it 
will delight many more, and the publishers have done 
the youth of Great Britain a service in bringing it out in 
this form. The same remark applies to 7hree Midship- 
men, John Halifax, Gentleman, The Old Curiosity Shop, 
Rose Mervyn, and the other standard works in this series, 

The Westminster Library of Eighteenpenny 
Books. These books are marvellous productions at 
the price. They are well and carefully printed on good 
paper, and furnished with artistic illustrations. There 
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“CapTAINS ALL.” (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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are many of our old friends in this issue, including 
eight of Kingston’s books of adventures, and we are 
delighted to see them so admirably got up. 

Our readers are strongly advised to see these three 
series before making their choice of gift-books. 

Little Stories from Andersen. Favourite 
Nursery Stories by the Brothers Grimm. These 
two books are specimens of what this house offers for 
our younger children. They are strongly bound in 
picture boards with cloth backs, and are illustrated by 
numerous well drawn and richly coloured pictures. The 
great feature of children’s stories written by such 
geniuses as Andersen and Grimm, and illustrated as 
they are in this edition, is that children who have once 
heard the story read can remember it and amuse them- 
selves for hours going over it with the pictures. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, PATERNOSTER 
ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


A House Divided. By E.M. Jameson. With six 
illustrations by H. M. Brock. To what extent may 
children shirk the burden-bearing of the sins of the 
fathers? This book incidentally raises the question, 
without, however, answering it. The story consists 


mainly of a strong love interest, and Aunt Octavia 
the adviser and kindly tyrant of the village. We like 
the manly Anthony Koden, his sweetheart Hester, and 
her dog Jake. But Hester's mother seems to be an 
impossible character. 

The Buried Ring. By Amy Le Feuvre. Witheight 
illustrations by Gordon Browne. Miss Le Feuvre has 
the happy knack of making her child characters child- 
like. In this book they romp and get into mischief, 
just like ordinary children, notwithstanding that two 
of them are daughters of the rector. An old ring dis- 
covered in the Abbey ruins brings a new power into 
their lives, for it bears the motto, Zu ne cede malis 
(Yield not to misfortune), Not always successfully 
they strive to live up to the motto for a year. The 
misfortunes that come upon them, including the result 
of an ill-starred visit to Covent Garden Market at five 
in the morning, are sufficiently trying, but sunshine 
comes again before the last chapter. 

Wood Myth and Fable. By Ernest Thompson 
Seton. This is one of the quaintest of books. It is 
written by an American with an insight into the ways 
of animals, almost into their ways of thinking. The 
book is lavishly illustrated with clever little sketches, 
and the text sparkles with humour. Some 
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of the fables are in advance of sop, but 
theauthor’s application of them never runs 
to more than a line and a half—* Any fool 
can improve on creation.” ‘‘ A good sub- 
stitute for wisdom has not yet been dis- 
covered.” ‘*The only danger of a sunken 
rock is that it is not sunk deep encugh,” 
and so on. The designs for the cover, 
title-page, and general make-up were done 
by Grace Gallatin Seton. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The Red Romance Book. Kiited 
by Andrew Lang. With eight coloured 
plates and numerous illustrations by 
H. J. Ford. A member of the reviewer's 
home circle, of the age for which this 
volume is evidently designed, has in- 
terrupted the ordinary course of the 
faithful valuation of the book by annex- 
ing and rapidly devouring the same, 
‘It’s a jolly good book; rare pictures 
too!” is his verdict, and nothing more 
remains to be said. The Romances are 
drawn from a wide field of old English 
and foreign literature, and are admirably 
selected and no less admirably rendered 
by Mrs. Lang. Mr. Ford has done his 
part equally well, and his bold drawings 
reflect the spirit of the text. It may be 
necessary to add that the word “ red” in 
the title refers only to the cover of the 
book, an explanation which seems to 
have struck the publishers as not un- 
necessary, for the title given on the back 
is The Red Book of Romance. The con- 
tents are by no means monochromatic, 





MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, 
ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


Micky. By EvelynSharp. Ilustrated 
by M. Brock. This is a charming story, 
which holds the attention of the reader 
from beginning to end. The workings of 
a child’s mind are an open book to the 
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o° their mother has had to go on a voyage, is admirably 
Lea! y described. There is a very nice tone about the book, 
) . but it is not in the least goody-goody. 


In fact, the elder boy uses schooi slang 
like an expert, 

Esmond, Thackeray's beautiful story, 
The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., 
never appeared in more charming style 
than in this, the newest volume of the 
well-known Cranford Series. With an 
introduction by Austin Dobson, the 
volume is issued well and clearly printed, 
and illustrated throughout by Hugh 
Thomson. As might be expected, these 
illustrations are of singular beauty and 
charm. The binding is in the customary 
dark green cloth, covered with a tasteful 
floral design in gold, with full gilt edges, 
A gift-book of priceless worth. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY'S 
DEPOSITORY. 


New Testament Pictures. By 
Isabel Watkin. These are twenty-four 
in number. Clear outline and excellent 
choice of subject appear to be their most 
noticeable characteristics. They are on 
one roll, and printed on very good and 
strong paper 

A Goodly Pearl. By Mary H. 
Debenham, With four full-page illus- 
trations by Isabel Watkin. Children 
who like historical tales will be inter- 
ested in the story of the times of Malcolm 
Ill., King of Scotland, and his consort 
the Queen Margaret, the sister of Edgar 
Atheling, who is styled the ** Goodly 
Pearl.” The power and influence of a 
good woman is stTikingly told, and both 
boys and girls will be benefited by the 
perusal of this book, which we can con- 
fidently recommend. 

Little Sunbeam. By Eleanor H. 
Stooke. With frontispiece by Myra K. 
Hughes. Good lessons can be learnt 
by children from this pretty little old. 
fashioned story of a blind child, called 
Little Sunbeam by her father on account 
of her lovable nature. How she warms 
the chilly heart of her mother’s aunt 
is very touching. The scenes are laid 
in ® poor part of the metropolis and 
in a flower farm near a Cornish fishing 
village. This little book will prove a 
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makes this a splendid school prize. 





authoress, who cleverly depicts the budding characters 
of Micky, who wants to be a fairy prince; of Tristram, 
whose principal desire in life is to be a valiant knight ; 
of their friend Bettine, who wishes to be regarded as 
a ‘jolly chap” by the boys who play with her. 
bookworm father, who gets to know his boys only after 


Averil’s Wild Oats. By Mary Neilson. With 
frontispiece by Isabel Watkin. All children like school 
tales, and girls will be greatly delighted with this book, 
which portrays the experiences and trials of a self-willed 
girl at a boarding school. Several of the characters, 
in addition to the heroine and the head-mistress, are 
sketched with great power. This is a good book, which 
will be welcomed by the fortunate possessor, and we 
































very acceptable prize, and it will be highly valued by 


Tallboys' Treasure and Other Stories, 
Katherine E. Vernham. With two full-page illustrations 
by Isabel Watkin. This volume contains seven simple 
little stories which are principally of the domestic type, 
and all of them will be found suitable and well adapted 
for young children, There is one short fairy tale en- 
titled “The Kitten with One Eye,” which will delight 
the little ones, Good and plain printing in addition 


“ Micky.” (Macmillan and Co.) 


feel sure that the reader will be not only interested, but 
will receive great benefit from it. 


T. NELSON AND SONS. 


“Phere is about the gift and prize books issued by 
this well-known house an attractiveness of production, 
born of artistic feeling and good taste, that makes the 
firm’s books a pleasure to look at or to handle. The 
binding and illustrations have always excelled, but 
this year these features are, if possible, in advance of 
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the past. In particular the exquisite coloured plates, of 
real artistic merit, are calculated to educate both eye 
and taste of yoathful readers. The literary contents of 
the books are healthy and inspiring. A glance at the 
names of the several authors tells this directly, We 
are sure that the young people who have already made 
the acquaintance of any of them will be anxious to 
renew it in the perusal of the tales and stories now 
under review. 

A King’s Comrade. A Story of Old Hereford. 
By Charles W. Whistler, M.R.C.S. With six coloured 
illustrations by A. F. Skinner. This, as the title implies, 


‘* ESMOND.” (Macmillan and Co.) 


is a historical tale, and it deals with the early days of 
our country’s story, when Saxon and Dane fought for 
supremacy. Romantic and striking as are its incidents, 
we learn from the author’s preface that they are based 
on actual events. The reader has therefore the con- 
sciousness that, while he is following the stirring adven- 
tures of the hero, he is looking at a faithful picture of 
life in Saxon days. In its opening chapters we witness 
the first of the Vikings’ predatory descents upon the 
English coast at Weymouth, when the hero is carried off 
to the Continent by the successful sea-robbers, where 
he and his comrades for some six years “ had their 
share of danger and hardship to the full.” Returning 
then to his native land, he is introduced to the King of 
Mercia and soon rises in favour at the Court, witnessing 
and sharing in the intrigues and plottings prompted by 


the ambitious and unscrupulous queen. The tale is 
absorbing and full of interest from cover to cover. 
Smouldering Fires; or, the Kinsmen of Kin- 
thorns. By E. Everett-Green. With six coloured 
illustrations by E. Shepard. The author of this tale 
is recognised on all hands as in the front rank of 
writers of historical romances. ‘The work now before 
us well sustains to her that position. It is written 
with the facility of diction and constructive skill of a 
practised pen. Pathetic and dramatic by turns, with 
vigorous scenes and tender episodes, one’s interest in it 
is sustained through all its chapters. The story tells 
of family separation brought about by 
treachery. One branch of the family 
goes to Martinique, and is living there 
during the terrible eruption of Mont Pelée 
in 1902. An uncle, remaining in England, 
registers a vow of vengeance against his 
treacherous kinsman. How persistently 
he strives to carry out his purpose, though 
ultimately frustrated by a reconciliation, 
is a leading feature of the tale, which 
thus allows of much delightful portraiture 
of character, as Well as realistically vivid 
and thrilling descriptions of the now 
historic catastrophe of the eruption. 
The Ghost of Exlea Priory. By 
E. L. Haverfield. With six coloured illus- 
trations by Miss N. Tenison. Directly we 
open this book we find ourselves interested 
in a young girl Who starts her career of 
heroine while comfortably seated in the 
forked branches of an apple-tree in the 
orchard at Exlea Priory. How trouble, 
in the shape of financial reverse, com- 
pelling residence in London, and resort 
to keeping school for a livelihood, soon 
comes to the home, but how eventually 
everything is righted and the family rein- 
stated in the old historic homestead, is 
prettily and cleverly told; giving, in the 
telling, pleasing insights into school-life, 
and the aims and ambitions of the young 
girl pupils. We must leave readers to find 
out for themselves the part the ‘* Ghost” 
takes in the development of the tale. It 
gives, however, the touch of romantic 
mystery without which an account of an 
ancient manor-house would be altogether 
incomplete. ‘The story is full of charm 
and alive with interest such as girl readers 
will greatly enjoy. 
In Northern Seas. By E. Everett- 
Green. With four coloured illustrations, 
This book is well described as a story of 
adventure. It is adventure too of a dis- 
tinctly stimulating and salient kind, It deals much 
with “the strife and struggle which make the salt of 
life.” Opening with the sunshine and softness, the 
glitter and luxury of life in Venice, the reader finds 
himself almost immediately transported to the sterner 
and rugged environment of northern climes and seas, to 
the sight of shipwrecks and combats, and perils oft by 
land and sea. The characters of the several personages 
of the tale are drawn with much skill, and its stirring 
incidents throw light upon some phases of fourth-century 
European history. A book worthy to take a high place 
among the many choice and felicitous historical tales 
from Everett-Green’s accomplished pen. 
Under Padlock and Seal. By Harold Avery. 
With two coloured plates, and numerous smaller black 
and white illustrations. This book is brimful of 
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pleasing mystery. On the front 
there is the picture of a contemplative- 
looking little girl steadfastly regarding 
an iron-bound and sealed chest. It is 
round this chest that the cleve rly-dev ised 
plot of the story turns, 
kept quite to the closing chapters, while 
the incidents leading up to its disclosure 


cover 


Its secret is well 


are made the medium of introducing many 
charming scenes of home life and charac- 
ter It isa book that both boys and girls 
will be delighted with, 

The Heiress of Aylewood. By 
Geraldine Mockler, With six coloured 
illustrations by Miss N. Tenison, This 
isa story that will delight young ladies, 
It introduces to us a high-spirited, im- 
pulsive, but nevertheless charming young 
yirl of eighteen, just on the point of leav- 
ing school, where, as heiress to a large 
fortune, and not less for her own good 
qualities, she is the recognised favourite. 
Arriving home at her guardian's, she finds 
his affections divided betwixt herself and 
other new arrivals—her aunt and cousin, 
The latter is quite opposed in disposition 
to the heiress, being both affected and 
designing. ‘To her perfidy is due a very \ 
incident, which the 
, in a fit of passion, to run away 
Her after-adventures as 
yoverness, and the events leading up to 
the finding of an old letter, which deter- 
mines her to give up her prospective 
estate, are admirably conceived and set 
out with much literary skill, The story 
ends with the restoration of family har- 
mony, While a happy wedding makes the 
rain the property 
relinquished, A well-constructed, fasci- 
nating tale, 

Famous Sisters of Great Men: 
Henriette Renan, Caroline Herschel, 
Dorothy Wordsworth, Mary Lamb, 
Fanny Mendelssohn. [by Marianne 
Kirlew. With four portraits in colours, 
rhe title of this book is an engaging one. 
It bespeaks good things from a treasure- 
house entered perhaps less often than it 


dramatic causes 
heroine 


from home, 


heroine a mistress of 
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might have been by literary searchers 

after the attractive. Certainly there is 

a welcome charm about the biographies 

of the five distinguished ladies whose self-forgetting 
happily sketched for us in this volume. 
Noble examples of unselfish devotion to their renowned 
brothers, and true types of high character and endur- 
ing affection they ct rtainly were, We strongly recom- 
mend the work to all on the look-out for inspiring and 
stimulating reading for “ young people of all ages.” 
The book should be in every school and family library. 
Trafalgar Refought. by Sir W. Laird Clowes 
and Alan H, Burgoyne, with twenty full-page illustra- 
tions and numerous plans. ‘This is in every way a 
noteworthy book. When a recognised expert authority 
writes on the subject of his own special study, we are 


lives are 


sure that his words are well worthy our close attention. 
Such experts in naval matters we have in the late Sir 
W. Laird Clowes and his able coadjutor, Alan H, Bur 
goyne, who together have produced the remarkable 
work now before We cannot better describe its 
purpose than in the words of the publishers, who tell 
us, “* The authors imagine Trafalgar as it would be if 


us, 


AVERIL’S WILD OATS” (National Society.) 


refought under steam, and with the tremendous 
weapons and murderous possibilities of to-day.” Well 
and realistically has this idea been carried out. The 
reader feels entirely that he is looking on, almost 
participating in, the events which lead up to the great 
battle, and then becomes a wholly absorbed and 
interested spectator of the decisive struggle of Tra- 
falgar day itself; while so skilfully are the methods 
and circumstances of modern naval warfare introduced, 
that one feels scarce surprise at Nelson giving instruc- 
tions with regard to torpedo-boats and submarines, 
or at his availing himself of a friend’s motor-car to 
facilitate his movements in Portsmouth. ‘Told with 
consummate skill are the many tragic and thrilling 
episodes of a modern sea-fight—‘“ one intense inferno 
of fiery tongues”—in which some sixty or seventy 
steel-clad, death-dealing leviathans, in all their de- 
structive fury, are taking part. No one can well resist 
the fascinating interest of this narrative, or the force 
of the national significance of many of its currents of = 5 
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*““TRAFALGAR REFOUGHT.” (T. Nelson and Sons.) 


events, Apart from its special purpose, the work has a 
distinctly stimulating effect upon its readers —prompt- 
ing to the same love of duty and of country, and to 
the same untiring energy and attention to detail so 
largely accounting for the incomparable success and 
fame of the great admiral himself. The illustrations 
are numerous and valuable, assisting greatly to the 
clear realisation of the scenes depicted in the story. 
Red Dickon the Outlaw. A Story of Medizval 


England. By Tom Bevan. With two coloured illustra- 


tions by Walter Grieve. 
The time of this story is 
that of Wat Tyler's re- 
bellion. It opens in the 
midst of a tumultuous 
mob of angry peasantry 
who have gathered near 
the dwelling of one John 
de Brent, the much-hated 
Lord of the Manor of 
Rickmersworth, It is not 
long ere he and one of 
his abettors in oppression 
are found slain, and Red 
Dickontheelder is accused 
of and executed for the 
crime, while his son—the 
Dickon of the story—is 
outlawed as an accessory 
to the deed. His perilous 
adventures and precarious 
life among his fellow 
outlaws and rebels, with 
whom the redoubtable Wat 
Tyler himself is numbered, 
are alive with = stirring 
action and romantic epi- 
sodes of which no boy 
could resist the charm. 
The means whereby the 
characters of the hero and 
his father are cleared of 
the crime imputed to them 
are admirably imagined, 
preparing the way as the 
story finishes for Red 
Dickon to become a loyal 
and favoured subject of 
the king. A vigorous tale, 
which holds the reader's 
close attention from be- 
ginning to end. 

Uncle Boo. By Evelyn 
Everett-Green, With two 
coloured plates. A very 
prettily thought out story 
of four London children 
whose father goes out as 
a C.LV. to the Boer War. 
Their cheery, fun-loving 
uncle takes them to live 
with him at his farm in 
the country, where the 
young people are filled 
with delight and astonish- 
ment at the novel scenes 
and sights there presented 
to them. ‘They are ac- 
companied by a wonder- 
ful dog called ‘‘ Boodle,” 
whose clever tricks and 
acquirements, which run 
through the story, are 
most entertaining. The tale is full of the pleasing 
incidents which go to make up the home life of fun- 
provoking, hearty, healthy children. It is a quite 
charming tale, and its reading will prove a real delight 
to the youngsters into whose hands it falls. 

All that Happened in a Week. A Story for 
Children. By Jane H. Findlater. With two coloured 
illustrations, A pretty story of a week’s doings and 
adventures at the seaside of a bright little girl of eight, 
The sketch is true to life, and the happenings of a kind 
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in which children delight. The numerous smail black- 
and-white illustrations it contains add much to its 


value as a gift-book for the little ones. 


The Children’s Treasury of Pictures and 


No one will be disappointed with the result 


Stories. 








(T. Nelson and Sons.) 


who selects this bright, sunny Annual as a present or 
prize-book for a child. Pictures, and good ones, on 
almost every page, a variety of pleasing tales, stories, 
and charming verses, all with a happy tone and good 
purpose, combine to make this little volume a most 
attractive one for the young people for whom it is 
specially prepared, 


T. NELSON AND SONS’ PICTURE BOOKS, 


Resplendent in gorgeous, yet artistic covers, with 
delightful coloured pictures, and fitting, sprightly ex- 
planatory letterpress, these books will prove a veritable 
feast of delight for the vounger ones among boys and 
girls. We notice too that the legend ‘* Made in Ger- 
many "—a kind of reflection on British industrial capa- 
bilities—is entirely absent from any of these strikingly 
attractive books, They are all designed and manufac- 
tured at home, and do much credit to their producers, 

Jack Frost and other Merry Sprites. With 
twenty full-page coloured pictures by Ruth Cobb. 
Verses by Edward Shirley. Merry sprites and kindly 
they are for the most part, though there is just the 
dash of mischiet about them necessary to give piquancy 
to their doings. They even number among themselves 
a * Benevolent: Dragon” who, judging by his portrait, 
is ready to shake hands—no, let us say —* give his paw” 
to little boy and girl elves without afterwards desiring 
them to step inside for closer acquaintance. A marvel 
of self-restraint, we think, as we look at his capacious 
jaws and interesting teeth. We hardly know which to 
admire most— Edward Shirley’s whimsical verses or 
Ruth Cobb’s capital drawings. The youngsters will 
approve both equally, and receive the book with un- 
bounded delight. 

Our Diary; or, ‘Teddy and Me.” With thirty 
full-page coloured pictures by John Hassall. ‘*We 
had regular romps, I can tell you,” says one of the pair 
of pickles professedly responsible for this diary, and a 
look at John Hassall’s mirth-provoking illustrations at 
once assures us of that fact. The diary itself confirms 
the certainty of the fun and frolic enjoyed by Teddy and 
Ve during a thirty-days’ seaside holiday, It is a bright 
merry record of “sunny days and children’s ways,” 
which will simply enchant young people, while the 
droll and delightful pictures will make little readers 


almost partakers in the funny escapades and adven- 
tures, 

Nelson’s New Shilling Toy Books. Large 
quarto, with splendid pictures. John Gilpin, his 
Diverting History.. Railway Alphabet. Two 
books of which the sight will make the eyes of the 
very little ones sparkle with pleasure. The pictures 
are true works of art, and yet such as children delight 
in. Anything more suitable for presentation to the 
bairns could scarce be imagined. 

Nelson’s New Shilling Board Books, Each 
with ten full-page coloured pictures by John Hassall. 
The Jolliest Holiday Ever We Had. Regular 
Romps. Scampers and Scrapes. ‘These three books 
may well be noticed together. ‘They are issued in stout 
board covers of handsome design—hence we presume 
their appellation of ‘‘ Board Books.” It goes without 
saying that John Hassall’s clever pictures leave nothing 
to be desired, and the reading matter is gay with 
descriptions of the mirth and strange adventures of 
children on holiday. Quite the right books to make 
glad the heart of a child. 

New Picture Alphabets. The Baa Lamb's 
ABC. Little Piggy-Wiggy’s A.B.C. Charming 
oblong-shaped books, full inside and out with lovely 
pictures of animals—Horses and Lambs, Chicks and 
Ducks, Neddies and Piggies, Cats and Kittens, etc. 
etc., all made, by lively verses, to render easy the 
acquirement of A.B.C, to the little ones. 

New Threepenny Board Books. Each with 
twenty pages of pictures and stories, coloured frontis- 
piece, pictorial boards, cloth back, Eight delightful 
little books with sprightly verses and the prettiest of 
illustrations. We have further space only for their 
titles, but considering their price, it would be hard 
to say too much in their praise: Apple Pie Alphabet, 
Sooty Sam's A.B.C., Hobby Horses, My Brave Boy's 
Picture Book, Little Travels in Doll Land, Forty Winks, 
Little Maids in the Garden, Music from Fairy Land. 

New Threepenny Toy Books. ‘Twelve more 
books of a kind to make the little ones ‘* happy as a 
king.” They are crammed with fine coloured pictures 
and other sunny illustrations. Eight contain sparkling 
verses and bright little stories, while the remaining 
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(T. Nelson and Sons.) 


four are devoted to Bible subjects. Here are the 
titles—Four Legs and Two, Hide and Seek, Noah’s Ark, 
Oranges and Lemons, Jack and the Bean Stalk, Banbury 
Cross, Merry Old Rhymes, Once upon a Time— When Jesus 
Lived on Earth, Stories of Bible Children, The Tables of 
Stone, Old Testament Stories. 
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Twelve New Penny Picture Books. Each with 
large coloured illustrations, tinted pictures, and stories. 
We take up the first book of this series and find as its 
title Did You Ever? and we say at once, No, we never 
saw anything in children’s play-time literature of so 
excellent value at a penny. An entire Baby Library for 
the Babies at the small cost of a shilling! Here are 
some other of the titles—Birds and Beasts, Lots of Fun, 
Jolly Dogs, Winter Joys, etc. Ask the publishers for a 
complete list of these, and the picture books already 
noticed, is our advice to teachers and parents. Happy 
looks and smiling faces will, we are confident, accom- 
pany the reception by the children of any of the picture 
and toy books mentioned in it. 


QUIT—THE NEW GAME. 


PARKER BROTHERS, LOVELL’S COURT, 
LONDON, E.C. 


The Game of Quit.— We have received the cards 
and rules necessary for the playing of this new game. 


RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS, MOORFIELDS, 
LONDON, E.C. 


The Easel and Palette is the appropriate trade 
mark under which this distinguished art publishing 
firm introduces its many specialities for the forthcoming 
season. By the excellence of their work Messrs. Tuck, 
year by year, raise the standard of production. Still, 
as each season succeeds its predecessor, the firm's 
resourcefulness is such that, coupled with wonderful 
energy, they are enabled not only to maintain their 
high reputation, but actually to surpass all previous 
efforts in the production of art publications and novel- 
ties of the highest possible standard of quality. To- 
day, with a few samples before us, we unhesitatingly 
state that for charm and beauty of design, variety of 
artistic shape and colour, this year’s cards, calendars, 
etc., stand unrivalled, 

Christmas and New Year Cards. 1700 entirely 
new sets, comprising some 3500 separate designs, is 
Messrs. ‘Tuck’s output. Ranking high in this host of 
novel creations of choice quality come the ‘ Oilette 
Art Pendant” and “Platino Art Pendant” Series—a 
beautiful range of cards, an 
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(Raphael Tuck and Sons.) 


It is reminiscent of the old playing-card game 
“*Crematt,” which was in vogue years ago. ‘The idea 
of the game is to get rid of one’s cards as soon as 
possible. When one player has run out of cards the 
game stops, and the number of cards found unplayed 
in the hands of the other players count to his score— 
100 points winning the game outright. Any card may 
be led, but whoever holds the next higher card of the 
same suit (there are five suits) must then follow, the 
play thus continuing in sequence (unless it be broken) 
until it reaches the high card of that suit. “ Quit” 
cards are used to break a sequence, so that the player 
of them may lead from a suit more advantageous to 
himself. The game is easily learned; it is very bright 
and interesting without being noisy, and affords con- 
stant opportunities for the exercise of good judgment. 


original feature of which is 








Charming and seasonable 
1 Ge aN pictures in the possession 
\ G) of Royalty, and reproduced 
by special permission, are 
a few amongst the many 
beautiful subjects which 
have been impressed into 
the service of these de- 
lightful new Christmas 
missives. Closely allied to 
them in beauty and origin- 
ality come the * Art Oilette” 
and the ‘Parchment Oil- 
ette” Series, the ** Flowery 
Ways,” the “ Rosy Dawn,” 
req tue “Golden Argosy,” and 
the “Inlaid Gold” Series, 
rrr followed by the ‘ Impres- 
sionist,’ the “ Fairyland,” the ‘ Crystal- 
ette,” the “Goodwill,” ‘Ye Olde Eng- 
lande,” and the “* Wonderful White Winter” 
Series, with a host of others, of which the 
beautiful ‘‘ Morning Dew” and *“ Glistening Dew’ 
Series of Flowers, Landscapes, and Figures are among 
the most charming, while the fun and merriment of 
the season will be found well evidenced by the capital 
series of “ Humorous Cards,” ; 

Christmas Post-Cards, are represented by a spe- 
cial range of novelties, : 

Boxed Cards. ‘The 150 boxes issued this year 
each containing from six to twelve beautiful cards, 
are, one and all, we believe, an advance upon any ever 
produced by this firm, 

In the ‘*Oilette” Post-Card Series we find that 
no less than 2000 new subjects are added this year. 
These mniature facsimile oil-paintings deserve th 
high praise already bestowed upon them, A large 
number of CALENDARS and BLOCK CALENDARS have 
also been produced. ‘They are all the work of artists 
of distinction, and are accompanied by gleanings from 
the choicest works of our leading standard authors, 

It only remains for us to urge our many readers to 
ask for the CARDS and CALENDARS issued by this firm 
when making their purchases. All bear the imprint of 
Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons. 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C. 







The Vinland Champions. By Ottilie A. Liljen- 
grantz. Of entrancing interest is this tale of the sailing 
of Thorfin Karlsefne from Greenland to Vinland (or 
Wineland), somewhere on the coast of North America, 
some five hundred years before Columbus ‘** discovered ” 
America. The Viking de- 
light in adventure and 
fighting is well portrayed, 
and the young hero who 
wins his way through 
doubt and unmerited dis- 
grace to ultimate honour 
and respect by his bravery 
























and manly qualities should 
appeal powerfully to h's 
far-away descendants in 
whom the same traits of 
character are discernible, 
The tale is thoroughly well 
told. 

A White Roof Tree. 
By Ethel Turner, This is 
a collection of Australian 
stories, the longest of 
which gives the title to 
the book, A number of 
orphan children — assert 
their independence — of 
relatives and charitable 
assistance by pitching 
their tent —the white roof 
tree—on the outskirts of 
an Australian town, and 
in spite of all difficulties 
fighting their way to self- 
support and honour, The 
other tales are well told 

“Silence of the Sleep 
Time” being perhaps the 
best. 

The Sauciest Boy in 
the Service. By Gordon 
Stables, R.N. ‘The moral 
of this book is bad very 
bad-—-and we shall know 
exactly where to place the 
blame if an epidemic of 
running away from home 
sets in with the spring. 
hvory boy who reads this 
will want to copy Keppel 
Drummond and at once 
make for the nearest gun- 
boat or man-of-war, We 
would advise him, how- 
ever, to take Kep’s accom- 
plishments with him— 


































































and great musical ability 

if he expects to do as 
well. For Kep does well, since after coming safely 
through exciting adventures on the West Coast of Africa, 
in Australia, at Zanzibar, and among the cannibals of 
New Guinea, he crowns his success by finding a sunken 
treasure ship which yields something over two millions 
sterling. 

Wonder Book. A Picture Annual for Boys and 
Girls. This is one of the best Annuals we have ever 
seen Handsomely bound, profusely illustrated, with 




























“THe STORY OF THE GRAVELYs.” contact with the poor 


three or four languages (Ward, Lock and Co.) 





exceptionally well selected reading matter in prose and 
poetry, it is bound to be a favourite. The full-page 
coloured plates deserve special mention for their excel- 
lence. It must be a very discontented child who is not 
charmed with such a book for a present, for it contains 
hours of amusement and interesting reading. 

For Muriel’s Sake. By Lucie E. Jackson. Colonel 
D’Eyncourt was not such a heartless man as his stern 

exteriorled popularopinion 
to deem him. On his 
brother’s death he adopted 
his little son Nigel on the 
condition that the lad’s 
mother (whom he mis- 
trusted) did not see him at 
all. Left with her little 
daughter the mother kept 
the compact for some 
years, when chance 
brought her to the place 
where the boy lived, 
How she even then en- 
deavoured to efface her- 
self. for his sake, how 
little Muriel became 
known to the Colonel and 
won his love, and how 
finally they all came to 
live together in Steeprock 
= Castle, is told in a bright 
and charming manner, It 
is the old but ever true 
motif—the love of little 
children softening hard 
hearts. 

The Story of the 
Gravelys. By Marshal! 
Saunders, Adversity has 
different effects on dif- 
ferent temperaments ° 
some it sours permanent- 
ly, with others it merely 
strips away the superficial 
coating of selfishness and 
reveals the pure gold be. 
low. 

The latter is the case 
with the Gravelys. Re- 
duced from affluence to 
comparative poverty, they 
reveal characteristics which 
otherwise would have re- 
mained hidden. The elder 
sister, though well mar- 
ried, realises the neces- 
sity for some self-denial, 
the younger girl Berty 
being brought into close 














and wretched becomes 
a wise and energetic re- 
former. The most charm- 
ing character is the wise 
old grandma, whose influence on her young people is of 
the very best. 

Andy. By Lucile Lovell. A very well written story, 
the scene of which is laid in the States. Andy is a 
small boy who has to live in a family of adults, and the 
usual mishaps ensue, but the boy is full of grit and 
determination, and his reverses only strengthen his 
character. This is a book every boy will read with 
interest. 
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T is almost a matter of painting the lily to add 

anything to the clear and full “Suggestions” 
issued by the Board of Education, but perhaps the 
following remarks may prove of interest to those who 
have read through this portion of the Blue-Book, and 
are desirous of introducing “ field-work” into their 
schools. 

It must be noticed at the outset, that Observation 
is to be the distinguishing characteristic of every lesson ; 
the children are to glean facts for themselves, and not 
to become mere receptaeles for dry and tabulated facts. 

The Sky.—Teachers will find a very useful book in 
Cowham’s Graphic Lessons in Physical and Astrono- 
mical Geography, published by Simpkin and Marshall ; 
then, again, Philip’s Planisphere is excellent for 
the identification of the chief constellations. I ought 
to add here that the above Union publishes a list of 
suitable books for all branches of Nature Study, 
and it is to this that I am indebted for much of my 
information. 

The Air.—Under this section teachers are bound to 
give lessons of a seasonable nature, in so far as the various 
phenomena associated with the weather can best be ob- 
served and commented uponas they occur ; but I would 
suggest that climate and its influence upon mankind 
(habits, food, and occupation), should be largely dealt 
with in the Geography lesson. 

The Surface of the Land.—Here again, most of this 
; pure Geography, as the following statements will 
show :-— 

(«) Winchester is older than London because the 
former is near a chalky soil (flints for weapons, 
pasture lands for sheep), whereas London stands 
on a clay foundation, the uses of which were 
only known at a later period. 

(1) A large collection of towns usually shows the 
presence of coal. 

(¢) Sheffield is famous for cutlery, owing to the 
excellent stone (for grinding) and iron (for 
steel) which are found in the neighbourhood. 

(’) Mountains are partly washed away by river 
action, and form rich plains, such as that of 
Lombardy. 
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(e) Volcanic deposits are extremely fertile; a good 
example of this is the eastern slope of the 
Rockies, or Sicily, or Auvergne. 

(f) Special kinds of water cause special. industries 
to spring up: Dublin for stout, Perth for dye- 
works. Bath, Matlock, and Cheltenham, owe 
their fame to mineral springs. 

Children can often be induced to take an interest in 

rocks, if a single specimen be exhibited each week in a 

prominent place—such as the school hall—with a clear, 

brief description attached. 

With regard to a text-book on trees, teachers cannot 
do better than get Step’s Wayside and Woodland 
Trees, published by Frederick Warne & Co. 

Water.—Here again the “ Suggestions” are so com- 
plete that we hesitate to add to them, but beginners 
might well be reminded that an aquarium should be 
fully provided with weeds, not only as food for the 
inmates, but to keep the water pure (Canadian water 
weed is as good as any). Professor Miall, in his de- 
lightful book, Natural History of Aquatic Insects 
(published by Macmillan), deals fully with this branch. 
No section of Nature Study can better be treated in 
the schoolroom than Pond Life, for who can fail to 
become interested in such creatures as the vivacious 
water-boatman, or the greedy nymph of the dragon-fly, 
to say nothing of the water-scorpion with its peculiar 
breathing apparatus, and the larva of the caddis fly with 
its cylindrical abiding-place ¢ 

The Study of Plants as Growing Things.—This is a 
capital section, because it is possible at a little expense 
to have excellent observation lessons based on one of 
the suggested subjects. Suppose each child to be pro- 
vided with a plum; the appearance can be discussed 
(colour, surface, etc.), the taste noted, and the stone 
discovered : the latter, having been fully described, can 
be cracked, so that the kernel may be extracted, ete. 

A popular idea, which can easily be imitated by 
schools, has been and still is successfully carried out 
at the Stepney Borough Museum ; this is to exhibit 
bunches of seasonable flowers, clearly named, in a 
wooden stand conveniently provided with wells con- 
taining the necessary water. 
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Buds, Blossoms, etc.—One is apt to let Nature Study 
begin and end with the time allotted to it on the Time- 
Table, forgetful of the fact that flowers, fruits, and 
leaves form capital subjects for the drawing and com- 
position exercises. 

Scott Elliot's Nature Studies (Plant Life), published 
at 3s, 6d., is a very helpful book to have at hand, whilst 
a more pretentious work is The Romance of Wild 
Flowers, by E. Step. It would be as well to state here 
that teachers should not confine themselves to any 
one section, but should arrange their syllabus somewhat 
on the following lines, as suggested by Miss von Wyss, 
Lecturer at the London Day Training College. 


Autumn Term: Elementary Class. 


1. Different kinds of corn (cereals). 
2. Mice, and their preparation for winter. 
3, 4, and 5. Red “ Berries” of the hedgerow. 
a. Rose hips. 
b. Haws. 
c. Blackberries. 
6. Nuts. 
7. Acorns, 
8. Deserted nests (migration of birds). 
9. Brussels sprouts and cabbages. 
10. Rabbits, and their preparation for winter. 
11, Fir cones. 
12. Squirrels, and their preparation for winter. 
13. Mistletoe, 
14. Holly. 


These various subjects should be treated from a very 
elementary point of view, simple observation and de- 
scription only. 

How Plants are Adapted to their Surroundings.—It is 
difficult to see how these lessons can be given if limited 
to the classroom. We are somewhat prone to overdose 
children with specimens, and to introduce a fresh sub- 
ject before the last has been thoroughly digested ; but 
when pupils are allowed to see Nature at first hand, in 
the wood, on the hill, and by the river, the writer’s ex- 
perience goes to show how eagerly and quickly they 
will assimilate an astonishing number of what would 
otherwise be dry facts. It is true that country teachers 
have better chances of introducing field-work than their 
less fortunate brethren of the town ; but it may be worth 
while to remind our readers that Hampstead Heath, 
Kensington Gardens, Hayes Common, Epping Forest, 
and Kew Gardens, as well as many other such places, 
are easily within reach of Londoners, and can provide all 
the material necessary for the study of trees, flowers, 
lichens, and mosses. 

In conclusion, I should like to instance the doings of 
the boys at Kentish Town Road School, where the head- 
master, Mr. G. G. Lewis, sends one of his classes each 
week for a practical lesson on Hampstead Heath; this 
undertaking has met with muchr official approval and 
many excellent results; for the common not only pro- 
vides all that is wanted in the way of trees, but river 
action is everywhere evident. 


Fountain Pens.—In this number we are devoting a large 
amount of space to “Gift Books,” and it is but fair to the 
humble instrument with which books are written that we 
should say a word in favour of pens as specially acceptable 
presents. The editor of The Practical Teacher has used one 
Swan Fountain Pen for eleven years, and hopes to have the 

eassure of using it for many more, us he is convinced that 
t cannot be improved upon. 
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NATURE NOTES FOR THE 
MONTH. 


BY P. HORN, 


A RAMBLE ROUND LEADENHALL MARKET. 


O* the occasion of my promised visit, the Market 
was hardly appearing at its best. As stated last 
month, the nature of the feathered wares exhibited 
steadily improves (that is, from the naturalist’s point 
of view) from September and the beginning of the 
shooting season, until Christmas; when the spoils of 
the sportsman are temporarily ousted into the back- 
ground by the more seasonable goose and turkey. 

The visit here detailed, took place in the last week 
of October, and would undoubtedly have given greater 
satisfaction had it been deferred for two or three 
weeks, for there were still a large number of interest- 
ing winter migrants which had not yet arrived on our 
coasts in sufficient quantities to make their presence 
known in this great receiving centre. 

There was a noticeable deficiency in waders and shore 
birds, as regards variety of species; and the indi- 
viduals who net the fieldfares, redwings, and thrushes 
wholesale, had not begun to send in their consignments 
of “ felts.” However, the display, such as it was, pro- 
vided ample material for reflection. 

Shortly after entering from Lime Street, the first halt 
was made. The proprietor of the establishment in 
question looks upon taxidermists with a friendly eye; 
if a bird worth preserving arrives, it is invariably hung 
on the gas-bracket outside, in order that all interested 
persons may see. To-day the only specimens deemed 
worthy of the place of hdnour were a curlew, a whin- 
brel, and—ridiculously out of place the poor little fellow 
appeared—a yellow wagtail. The three avocets which 
were here the previous week had disappeared. 

Curlew and whimbrel are very much alike; the 
two might possibly be confused. However, our friend 
has unwittingly hung them in the best possible manner 
for comparison. The superior size of the curlew is 
at once apparent. Both were in excellent feather; 
possibly this is the reason why these common species 
had been accorded a prominent place. In general 
shape and colour they are almost precisely similar. 
They are unmistakably waders, rendered distinctive 
by their long bills (curved downwards) and the 
lengthy stilt-like legs with which nature has pro- 
vided all such birds as frequent the ooze of the sea- 
shore. Curlew and whimbrel are chiefly winter visitors 
from Northern Europe. The latter bird is a famous 
traveller, its migratory range extending via the British 
and other coasts, down to South Africa, The wagtail 
was also travelling to a more hospitable southern land 
in company with others of his kin. His destination 
will probably be the skin cabinet, wherein the still 
brilliant yellow of the breast feathers will fade to a 
dingy straw colour. 

Further along, thrown carelessly on the pavement by 
the side of a tavern, were a bundle of mallard, the 
drakes resplendent in their most attractive phase of 
plumage ; grey bodies, ruddy chestnut necks encircled 
with white, and shining green heads. The wing of 4 
mallard when viewed on the dorsal surface, is a thing 
of beauty. To the nature-student it is valuable on 
account of the convenient manner in which the colora- 
tion brings the chief feather groups into prominence. 















The primaries are dusky; the secondaries form an abrupt 
blue patch. Passers-by also had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to examine the apparatus by means of which 
the duck is enabled to strain the superfluous water 
from its food. 

In the central avenue there was much to be seen. 
One shop in particular had an imposing array of white 
plumaged birds, which were labelled “ptarmigan.” Iam 
afraid that ticket was somewhat misleading, It is very 
seldom that a genuine “ ptarmigan” is to be found in the 
market. The birds in question were an allied species, 
the willow grouse from the uplands of Scandinavia. 
The rightful owner of the name is a native of the 
Scotch mountains, and is distinguishable by reason of 
a black streak on each side of the eye. The head of 
the willow grouse is uniformly white and the bill is 
stouter. From an epicurean standpoint there is little 
to choose between the two. The name answered its 
purpose, so the busy salesman was spared. 

The willow grouse (and ptarmigan also) is chiefly 
interesting on account of its changes of plumage. It 
appears in three distinct phases of plumage in the 
course of a year. 

During the summer the prevailing tint of the coat 
is russet brown. Autumn sees the bird clothed in 
grey. When the winter snows are to be expected on 
the mountains the grey dress is gradually replaced by 
one which harmonises with the surroundings. The 
birds in the market were in winter plumage. As it 
happened, I was fortunate enough to come across three 
or four willow grouse which still retained traces of 
their autumn plumage. Two were exceptionally inte- 
resting, they had the whole of the head and a portion of 
the neck covered with greyish autumn feathers ; the 
remainder of the plumage was characteristic of winter. 
Unfortunately they were useless for preservation. 

Just above the row of willow grouse hung two of 
their big relatives, the black grouse. The adjective is 
only applicable to the male of this species, of which 
there were two. The cock, whose curly tail feathers 
are worn by the Highlanders, is much handsomer than 
his brown mottled consort. 

October is the month when the woodcock and foreign 
snipe come south into the English coverts and marshes. 
All three varieties were to be found in the market— 
as yet in no great quantity—the woodcock being the 
largest, the jack snipe the least, and the common snipe 
intermediate between the two. 

Althov gh the woodcock’s ‘plumage when viewed from 
a distance does not strike one as being other than a 
sombre brown and grey, a closer acquaintance reveals 
many beauties of coloration which otherwise might have 
been passed unnoticed. 

The specimens exposed for sale were evidently fresh 
arrivals, for the plumage was unruffied, and bore no 
traces of the continual handling to which these birds 
are usually subjected by prospective buyers. The 
exquisite combination of buff, black, and ruddy brown 
was striking even in death, and could only be compared 
to the beautiful appearance which characterises the 
wings of certain moths. 

Back again for a short distance, sharp to the right, 
and the most productive portion of the market was 
reached. 

Apparently the best of everything finds its way to 
this comparatively small area of London. 

In the fishmongers’ shops of this quarter, some of the 
finest fresh-water eels in the kingdom may be found. 
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I myself saw many which might reasonably have been 
mistaken for congers; one huge fellow must certainly 
have weighed five or six pounds. 

Outside of a rambling establishment in one of the 
side turnings, a few bedraggled moorhens tied together 
by the legs in a common bunch, swung idly to and fro 
at the end of a string. 

One of the birds was immature, and had not assumed 
the adult moorhen plumage. In place of the conven- 
tional garb of sooty black, relieved by touches of white 
on the flanks and under tail coverts, it was clothed in 
dingy brown. 

Had the bird, which was barely six months old, been 
fortunate enough to have escaped the gunner and lived 
until the next breeding season, it would have become 
indistinguishable from the generality of moorhens. The 
adult specimens were also conspicuous by reason of their 
brilliant red bills. 

On a,rough bench just inside the doorway was a 
miscellaneous group comprised chiefly of waders and 
plovers. A judicious selection of its contents would 
have stocked a small school museum with a fairly 
representative collection of the various types. I 
noticed the following—partridges (both the common 
grey English bird and the buff, sandy-coloured French- 
man), green plover or peewit, golden plover, snipe, jack 
snipe, redshanks, a solitary curlew much the worse for 
wear, a water-rail, wood pigeons, together with a few 
of the ordinary domesticated variety, ducks “ various,” 
and lastly, but not least interesting, a fine grey crow. 

I elicited the information that most of the waders 
hailed from Holland. A glance at a map, and we can 
easily understand why the Dutchman has an excellent 
opportunity to net birds in sufficient quantities to send 
to foreign markets. 

Holland lies almost directly in the path of migratory 
birds, both from the North and Central Europe. Its 
low-lying shores, and flat inland districts intersected 
by numerous dykes and waterways, naturally prove 
irresistible to the numerous waders and other water- 
haunting birds which happen to be travelling that way. 

The bitterns and avocets which occasionally appear 
in the market, and raise false hopes in the heart of the 
searcher after “ British killed” specimens, are invari- 
ably Dutch. I looked carefully over this interesting 
group in the hope of finding a grey plover, but none 
of the birds showed the black armpit feathers (axil- 
laries) which distinguish this species from its “golden” 
relative. 

The hooded crow would have made a fine specimen 
for the cabinet. Lying on the bench with wings half- 
spread, this sturdy bird, probably an alien migrant 
from Central or Northern Europe, appeared to be 
much more handsome than our ordinary carrion crow. 

Head, throat, wings, and tail are similar to those of 
the black species, The remainder of the plumage is of 
a soft grey. This colour forms a patch on the upper 
surface; which has gained the bird the common sobri- 
quet of “ saddle-back.” 

Judging from the aspect of the numerous shops, the 
shore shooters and netsmen had been having a busy 
time with certain of the incoming migrants, All had 
quantities of plover for sale; the hosts of alien larks 
had evidently reached the English downs. 

The wild ducks were represented by the gorgeous 
mallard, the ruddy-headed widgeon, the diminutive teal, 
and handsome pin-tail with its elongated tail and 
shoulder plumes. 
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No person could reasonably complain of the scarcity 
of grouse or pheasants, One of the former I noticed 
had several white feathers in the wings, evidently a 
tendency to follow the example of the ptarmigan. 

After completing the round and finding nothing more 
uncommon, it was decided to pay a hurried visit to the 
live-stock quarter. There are several dealers engaged 
in the highly exciting occupation of selling live poultry, 
but those to whom I specially allude, occupy dingy 
little establishments situated in a narrow passage on 
the outskirts, towards Gracechurch Street. Several, it 
appears, are devoted mainly to the sale of dogs; but the 
proprietor of one unpretentious place makes a speciality 
of ornamental waterfowl, and thither I went in the 
hopes of seeing something of interest. 

There were cages containing several species of ducks, 
and in the rear three oyster-catchers were moodily 
brooding over the hard fate which took them from the 
rocky shores where they were wont to chisel the mol- 
luses from the boulders by ‘means of their long red 
bills. 

The gulls, too, near the entrance, were interesting, 
particularly our old friend the black-headed gull, which 
comes up the Thames in such numbers every winter. 

The blackish-brown hood from which the bird derives 
its name is only assumed during the breeding time. 

The specimens here in the market, were typical of 
the wild bird in winter plumage. Their heads were 
practically white, the only trace of the dark hood being 
represented by a few blackish feathers in the region of 
the ear coverts. The immature members of the party 
bore the impress of the young bird on their wings, in 
the form of numerous brown mottlings. Two other 
species were there, the herring gull and the common 
gull, looking fairly contented under the circumstances. 

Such an excellent opportunity of noting the puzzling 
changes of gull plumage was too good to be lost, and 
the note-book was now in requisition. 

As I turned out of the quiet market-place into the 
din of the outer world, I could not help wishing that 
more bird-lovers had the opportunity of visiting this 
place and spending an enjoyable hour or two with the 
birds, 
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NOTES ON AN EXPERIMENTAL COURSE OF 
LESSONS ON AIR AND WATER. 


BY EDWARD J. RUSSELL, D.8C. (LOND.), 


Lecturer in Chemistry at the South-Eastern Agricultural 
College, Wye. 


(Concluded from p. 200. ) 
The Freezing of Solutions. 


URE water freezes at 0° C. or 32° F., but if any 
substance is present in solution the freezing point 
is lowered, 

Experiment 128.—Half fill one test tube with strong 
salt solution and another with pure water. Place both 
in a mixture of ice and salt; after a few minutes the 
water will have frozen whilst the solution is still 
liquid. 

For this reason sea water only freezes with great 
difficulty ; if sea water is available it should be sub- 
stituted for salt solution in the above experiment. 

When finally a solution does begin to freeze, the ice 
first formed is practically pure water. 


The following instructive experiment requires 
little manipuiation, but with practice can be easily 
performed :— 

Experiment 129.—Make a 5 per cent. salt solution 
and leave in a well-made mixture of ice and salt until 
ice forms. The process is hastened by stirring. Pour 
on to a cold filter paper, pick out the fragments of ica 
with forceps, touch with dry filter paper to remove 
any adhering solution and quickly transfer to a clean 
beaker. When it has melted taste the solution and 
compare with the original, it contains much less salt, 

This furnishes a second method of obtaining pure 
water from a solution, and has actually been used for 
getting drinking water from sea water. The other 
method is by distillation. 

If a piece of ice is fractured it is found to be not 
homogeneous, but broken up into tubes and grains, 
and we can now see how this comes about. No water 
in nature is quite pure, there is always some dissolved 
matter. When the water is cooled, pure ice is formed, 
but the particles are surrounded by a solution con- 
taining the impurities, which will only freeze at a lower 
temperature. Conversely, when a block of ice is 
warmed, the portions containing dissolved matter 
will melt first, leaving little tubes or granules of purer 
ice. Very beautiful figures are sometimes formed in 
this way. 

The writer did not carry the study of water any 
further in the day school, because the purely chemical 
matter which follows was thought to be unsuitable 
for young scholars, and in any case it was not wanted 
for the subsequent development of the course of lessons. 
But in order to round off the subject, and for the con- 
venience of those who wished to take these lessons in 
their evening schools, a few experiments on the com- 
position of water were included in the schoolmaster's 
summer course at Wye. 


What Water is made of. 


Experiment 130.—Pack an ir6n gas tube with nails, 
and heat in a furnace. Connect one end to a flask 
of boiling water, and attach to the other a bent delivery 
tube dipping under water. The steam breaks up in 
contact with the iron, with which one of its constituents 
combines, the other passes on and may be collected as 
a combustible gas called hydrogen. 

Experiment 131.—Oollect a jar of gas, and apply a 
light: it burns with a pale blue flame. 

The smell produced in the experiment is not due to 
the hydrogen, but to impurities in the iron. 

Hydrogen may be more conveniently obtained by 
placing some zinc in a flask and adding dilute sul- 
phuric acid. If the flask is fitted with a cork containing 
two holes, through one of which a thistle funnel passes 
and through the other a delivery tube, a nun.! «! 
experiments may be performed. 

When hydrogen burns water is produced. 

Experiment 132.—Make hydrogen from zine a! 
sulphuric acid and collect ina test tube. When the gs 
evolved no longer explodes on applying a light, fasten 
a glass jet to the apparatus and burn the hydrogen. 
Bring a cold beaker over the flame or allow it to play 
on toa flask filled with cold water and collect the water 
formed, 

It will be remembered that when a candle burned, 
at least two products were obtained—water and 
carbonic acid. When hydrogen burns, however, only 
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one body is produced—water. This point will be useful 
if the class is ever led to study the difference between 
compounds and elements. 

On no account must a light be brought near to the 
apparatus till the above test had been made. The 
writer has seen very serious explosions result from 
applying a light too soon. 

Experiment 133.—If a wide tube is held over the 
flame the production of moisture is easily seen. The 
vibration of the flame produces a musical sound in the 
same way as the vibrating reed of an organ pipe. 

Experiment 134.—The danger of experimenting with 
hydrogen may be illustrated by making a mixture of 
hydrogen and oxygen (or air) in a soda water bottle 
and applying a light. The explosion usually does 
not break the bottle, but it is very desirable to wrap 
it up well. 

Experiment 135.—The same thing may be shown in 
a perfectly harmless way by pasting some paper over 


the mouth of a bell jar hung vertically by the knob, ‘ 


and then passing through the shorter leg of a J tube, 
which must, however, reach the’ top of the jar. Fill 
with hydrogen through the longer leg, then disconnect. 
Apply a light; as the hydrogen escapes it burns and 
air takes its place; at a certain point an explosion 
occurs. 

A few Show Experiments. 


On opening nights, cr special occasions when the 
teacher may desire to stiuulate interest in the subject, 
the following simple and reliable experiments are very 
effective. There are of course many others, but this is 
not the place to give them. 

Effect of an Electrified Rod ona Water Jet. Eaperiment 
136.—Bring a stout ebonite rod, well rubbed with 
flannel, near to a firfe jet of water. The change in 
surface tension thus brought about, and the electri- 
fication of the water particles, produce very good 
coalescing and scattering effects. 

Effect of Water in Promoting Chemical Action. Ezperi- 
ment 137.—Make a mixture of dry powdered aluminium 
and iodine, put on a plate, add one drop of water. 
The mass ignites and gives off violet fumes of un- 
changed iodine. 

Effect of Excess of Water in Retarding Chemical Action. 
Experiment 138.—Dissolve 10 grams of iodic acid (or 
12.2 grams of potassium iodate) in one litre of water. 
Make a saturated solution of sulphur dioxide and 
dilute 25 c.c. to one litre. These two solutions will 
keep indefinitely. 

Add 50 c.c. of the iodic acid solution to 250 c.c. 
distilled water and put in a few c.c. of starch solution. 
If potassium iodate was used acidify with dilute 
sulphuric acid. Then pour in rapidly 50 cc. of 
sulphur dioxide solution, diluted with 250 c.c. of 
water. After some seconds reaction is complete and 
a beautiful blue colour shoots out. By using larger 
or smaller amounts of water the time of reaction may 
be varied. 

List of Apparatus. 


The following list includes all the apparatus required 
for the experiments given in these lessons, with the 
exception of Experiment 130 :— 


Bunsen burner and rubber tubing, or a good spirit or blast 


p. 
Retort stand, two rings and clamp. 
Tripod and wire gauze. 
Feed pump (can be obtained for about 25s.) and two feet pressure 
ing. 


Two one-litre flasks, round-bottomed, fitted with india-rubber 
corks. 

One dozen ordinary corks to fit. 

Two half-litre flasks, flat bottomed. 

One dozen corks to fit. 

One round and one triangular file. 

Two funnels. 

One dozen test tubes. 

Three lbs, glass tubing }-inch to 4-inch diameter. 

Two screw clips. 

One balance and weights. 

One filtering flask. 

Three or four lbs. mercury, 

One evaporating basin. 

One deflagrating spoon. 

One large bell jar, one small bell jar. 

Two beakers, 150 c.c. 


For Experiment 94 (p. 79)—one wide-mouthed round-bottomed 
flask (12 inch-mouth; 150 c.c. capacity) with india-rubber 
stopper to fit. 

Hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid, and phosphorus must 
be obtained locally as carriage is prohibited (minimum 
charge, 5s.). 





NOTES OF LESSONS ON A 
COALFIELD. 


Class.—The upper standards of either urban or rural 
schools. 

Time.—Two or three lessons of thirty minutes each, 

Object.—To interest the children in those things with 
which they come into close contact, and to illustrate the 
method by which the earth is made to unfold its history 
and to tell its own story. 

Step I. Preparation.—Revise the formulation of the 
recent lesson on Chalk; in that lesson we came to the 
conclusion that the beds of chalk were laid down at some 
time or other at the bottom of a deepsea. The reasons 
that led us to this conclusion were: (1) The evenness 
of the chalk bed; (2) Fossils found in the chalk show 
by their form that they are the remains of marine 
animals; (3) The floor of the Atlantic is covered with 
a white mud, which the microscope shows to be almost 
identically the same nature as‘chalk. Now let us pro- 
ceed by a similar train of reasoning to unravel the history 
of a bed of coal, and learn the secret of its origin. 

Step II. Presentation —When we gather round the 
fire on a wihter’s night, we are so accustomed to seeing 
coal burning in the grate that we see nothing surprising 
in it, and yet, think how many years elapsed before 
people discovered that it would burn at all, The fact 
that wood would burn was known as long as fire itself 
was known, but coal is obtained from the ground like 
clay, marble, slate, etc, and at first was probably 
thought to resemble these substances in being incom- 
bustible, until some one discovered that this was not so, 
but that it resembled wood in this respect. As coal 
became better known, more and more points of resem- 
blance were noted, until at last it was seen that coal is 
nothing more nor less than an altered form of wood. 
Now let us examine the reasons that led to this con- 
clusion. 

The Connecting Links Between Wovd and Coal.—At 
first sight there does not appear to be any connection 
between the coat on a boy’s back and the fleece on the 
back of a sheep, but when we see the examples, such 
as may be foynd in most school museums, showing the 
various steps in the manufacture of yarn, these serve 
to bridge over the gap between the fleece and the coat, 
and we see that the latter is only an altered form of 
the former. If, then, coal is reallv ~‘.sred wood, we 
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must look out for some of the intermediate steps in the 
change to form the links of the chain which connects 
the two, 

Let us picture to ourselves a virgin forest of the pre- 
sent day; here, inextricably mixed with tall mangroves 
and huge fan-palms, is a tangled mass of undergrowth, 
ferns, and mosses, whilst the ground itself is covered 
with a thick layer of fallen and decayed vegetation. 
Such must have been the condition of large tracts of 
the earth’s surface ages ago, except that the ferns and 
mosses attained a size that quite dwarfs those of the 
present day. What has become of all this vegetation ? 
In the fens of Norfolk and Cambridge and in many 
parts of Ireland we find stretches of country where, 
although the forests no longer remain as such, this 
layer of vegetation is still to be found slightly altered 
by moisture, heat, and pressure into a rather compact 
mass, but still showing its origin by its fibrous structure 
and by the fact that it is combustible. This is known 
as Peat, and is cut by the people of those districts for 
use as fuel. , If the peat is subjected to further pressure 
it becomes more and more compact, and at the same 
time the heat causes it to undergo a chemical change 
and give up part of its oxygen in the form of carbonic 
acid gas and carburetted hydrogen, thus converting it 
first into lignite or brown-coal, and then into the ordi- 
nary bituminous coal. The process of transformation is 
not yet finished, for the coal still continues to give off 
carbonic acid gas and carburetted hydrogen, both of 
which are terrible enemies of the miner, the former 
being the much dreaded choke-damp, and the latter the 
terrible fire-damp so often found in the mines. The 
presence in the mine of these gases is ample proof that 
this change is still going on, and that the coal is being 
gradually converted into anthracite or steam-coal, which 
is so well adapted for use in engines, as it burns with 
very little smoke. Still we have not arrived at the 
end of the story, for the anthracite will slowly part 
with all the elements of which it is composed, except 
its carbon, and so changes into a mass of soft, shining 
graphite or black-lead, and finally, most wonderful of 
all, by some mysterious process within the bosom of the 
earth, probably through intense heat and pressure, this 
pure carbon assumes a crystalline form and becomes a 
diamond, which may perhaps some day glisten in a 
monarch’s crown, 

The following table shows the differences in the com- 
position of the substances we have named :— 








Percentage Composition, 





Carbon. 





Peat 54 
Lignite ° ‘ 67 
House coal ° ° F 78 
Anthracite 91 
Graphite . ° : 99 
Diamond . : ; -| 100 








This shows quite clearly that these substances form 
a continuous series differing chiefly in the relative 
amount of carbon that they contain. 

How did the Coal get Underground ?—The only difficulty 
that now remains is to explain how the coal got under- 
ground if it is formed from vegetation, which, of course, 
grows on the surface, At one time it was thought that 
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the coal beds were formed at the mouths of large rivers 
by the grass, trees, etc., carried down by the stream 
becoming water-logged, and so accumulating on the floor 
of the ocean and forming a bed of vegetable matter. 
The objection to this explanation is that, if the cog] 
were formed in this way, we should find mud and sand 
mixed with the coal, and also traces of shells or marine 
animals, but as a rule coal seams contain none of these 
things. There are, however, a few beds that appear to 
have been formed in this way ; this coal, which is known 
as Cannel coal, differs from ordinary coal, for it contains 
so much inflammable gas that it will ignite in a candle 
flame. 

The only other explanation is that the land on which 
the forest grew has sunk bodily, until at last the sea 
has washed over it and left a deposit of sand and mud 
on the top; this, again, by a gradual upheaval has risen 
above the sea-level and formed dry land once more, 
But is it possible for land to rise and sink in this way? 
Of this there is not the slightest doubt. A ruined 
temple near Naples, when discovered at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, bore traces on its walls and 
pillars of having been under water to the depth of 
several feet. Evidently the temple was built on dry 
land which had sunk below the sea-level and risen 
again; since its discovery the land has been again 
gradually sinking, and the temple floor is now covered 
with a foot or two of water. This shows that the dis- 
tribution of land and water on the surface of the earth 
may have changed very often since the beginning of 
the world, and land that was once covered with dense 
forests might sink beneath the sea—in fact, at Hastings 
and elsewhere, traces of submerged forests may be 
found at a short distance from the shore. 

What do the Field Relations af the Coal tell us?— 
When a seam of coal occurs it almost invariably rests 
on a bed of under-clay or “ seat-earth,” whilst above is 
found a stratum of shale and sandstone. What does 
this tell us? If the coal was once a forest, it must 
have had soil in which to grow—this soil is the “seat- 
earth”; the nature of this bed leaves no room for 
doubt on this point, for it is full of a vast number of 
fibres, called Stigmaria, which are evidently the remains 
of the rootlets which grew in the soil, and in some places 
entire roots have been found embedded in the clay. 
The sandstone and shale found above the coal are clearly 
the sand and mud deposited after the land had sunk 
beneath the ocean, compressed into a solid mass. 
Although nearly all traces of vegetable forms have 
disappeared in the coal itself, the shale above bears 
numerous prints of leaves and ferns, so that the most 
casual examination of the waste at the mouth of a coal- 
pit cannot fail to bring to light many beautiful examples. 

Step III. Association.—The fact that coal is found 
associated with clay and limestone in the manner we 
have described, greatly enhances its economic value, for it 
brings together a number of raw materials that require 
fuel for their manufacture, thus saving the cost of 
transport. 

The sandstoxe of the upper-bed supplies linings for 
furnaces and sandstone for building and paving, the 
coarser limestone being burnt for lime, which is largely 
used in the processes of smelting. 

The seat-earth furnishes fire-clay and clay for making 
coarse pottery, whilst ironstone often occurs in layers 
or lumps embedded in it. 

Step IV. Formulation.—1. Coal is an altered form 
of wood. 
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2. The steps in this change give us peat, lignite, and 
house coal ; if the change continues we get anthracite, 
graphite, and finally the diamond. 

3. Cannel coal is formed at the mouths of rivers. 

4. Every coal seam has been buried by the earth 
sinking, and the ocean overflowing the land. 

5. Below a coal seam is found “ under-clay,” and 
above sandstone and shale. 

6. The sandstone provides linings for furnaces, build- 
ing stones and paving flags, and is also burned for lime. 

The under-clay is used for coarse pottery, and often 
contains iron. 

Step V. Application.—The Story of a Piece of Coal 
would now form an excellent subject for a composition 
exercise. 

Sate 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND THE 
“NEW GEOGRAPHY.” 


BY J. F. UNSTEAD, B.A., F.R.G.S., 
Lecturer in Geography, Goldsmiths’ College, University of London. 
PART I. 
HE Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers 
recently issued by the Board of Education must 
prove of great value to teachers in all branches of their 
work, but one may venture the opinion that the chapter 
on “ The Teaching of Geography ” is perhaps the most 
noteworthy. It gives officia] sanction and the strongest 
encouragement to what is called in America the “ New 
Geography,” and thereby utterly condemns the old 
geography, which, one regrets to add, is still taught in 
many schools, 

_The keynote of the chapter is struck in the phrases 
“The study of geography may be of real educational 
value,” and “ A bare enunciation of unconnected facts, 
such as a list of capes and bays, and the names of 
mountains with their exact heights, is of no educational 
vaiue.” Indeed, the essential difference between the 
new and the old geography is that the former is, and 
the latter is not, of real educational value. It is 
desirable, therefore, first to state of what this new 
geography really consists. This seems the more 
necessary when one considers that what teachers need 
to improve their teaching is not suggestions as to de- 
tailed methods and devices so much as a clear concep- 
tion of the subject itself. Most of the present teachers 
were instructed and trained years ago, when the ideas 
upon the subject of geography were very different from 
those of to-day, for geography as a science is still in its 
infancy, 

An excellent definition of geography is given in the 
Suggestions. It runs: “‘Geograpliy is concerned with 
the earth’s surface, the condition of its various parts, 
their relations to one another, and the influence of 
those conditions and relations on plant life, on animal 
life, and specially on human life.” The emphasis is to 
be laid on the relations between the different facts 
rather than on the mere facts themselves. Geography, 
if it is to be a science and of real educational value, 


. Must not simply state facts but inquire into the reasons 


for the facts. We do not commence to study geography 
until we ask the question “‘ Why?” 

Let us take an example. The old geography would 
have given the bare statement “Montreal is the 
largest city in Canada.” The new geography inquires 
why this is so. Tt shows that the position has caused 


aa 
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the growth of a great city there: in the first place, an 
island in the middle of the great St. Lawrence makes 
it possible to build a bridge across the river, and thus 
determines the first crossing-place as one goes up the 
river ; secondly, it is at the head of navigation where 
this meets the great system of inland communication 
by means of the Great Lakes and canals, hence a large 
industry in the loading and unloading, the buying and 
selling of commodities from the heart of the continent 
and from the furthest parts of the world; thirdly, it is 
at the junction of the St. Lawrence with the Ottawa 
River, whose valley is growing in importance both as a 
highway and as a seat of government ; fourthly, it is at 
the northern end of the great valley through the 
Appalachian system giving an easy route from New 
York and the eastern coast of the United States 
through the Hudson valley and by Lake Champlain to 
the St. Lawrence; finally, the railway system of 
Eastern Canada naturally converges upon such an 
important position, and by its own existence gives an 
additional impetus to the growth of the city. In this 
case several groups of facts-—the river system of the St. 
Lawrence, the relief of the land, the natural roadways, 
and the growth of trading centres—are put together 
and the connection between them is pointed out. 

A second example should make the matter quite clear, 
and this will deal with agriculture as the first dealt with 
commerce. It is the fact that Irish farmers give more 
attention to cattle raising than English farmers do, and 
on the other hand England has more than twice as 
many sheep per acre as Ireland. The new geography, 
after ascertaining the fact, inquires “Why?” In the 
first place, it is to be noted that Ireland has a much 
heavier rainfall than England, and here again it is 
necessary to ask “ Why?” Of course, this depends 
upon the position of Ireland bordering the Atlantic, and 
the direction of the prevailing winds which ccme from 
the south-west—the warm ocean—to the shores of 
Britain. In the second place, the surface of Ireland 
does not, on the whole, lend itself to such rapid 
drainage as the surface of England. Putting these 
facts as to rainfall and surface together, it is easy 
to see that Ireland has a damper atmosphere and a 
damper soil than England and consequently. has longer 
grass, while England has shorter grass but better 
drained ground. The chain of reasoning is complete 
when it is pointed out that cattle thrive best in the 
conditions obtaining in Ireland and sheep best in 
England. Little reflection is needed to show that 
cattle need more grass than sheep, and sheep can crop 
the grass more closely, and again the cattle can live 
upon a damp soil which would cause disease among 
sheep ; thus one sees pictures of cattle standing in the 


‘streams, but of sheep grazing upon the well-drained 


hillsides. Here the facts about the winds are correlated 
with the position of the countries and the comparative 
rainfall is deduced; then this is correlated with the 
relief of the land and the conditions both of the soil 
and the vegetation can be compared; then these 
matters of physical geography are correlated with the 
facts as to the requirements of the animals, and so one 
reaches the conclusion which may be called either agri- 
cultural, industrial, or economic geography. 

After considering these examples, the truth of the 
following sentences from the Suggestions will be apparent. 
“Tt has sometimes been the case that mathematical, 
physical, and political geography have been treated as 
separate subjects, whereas they should be regarded as 
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most closely connected, . . . As the scholars grow older 
they will be trained, when they learn new facts, always 
to be inquiring for the reason of these facts.” It must 
be apparent that where the old geography made demands 
simply upon the memory to retain the facts given, the 
new geography requires the exercise of the reasoning 
faculty. From the point of view of education, the 
greatest advantage of the new over the old is the 
constant training of the reasoning powers, the habitual 
consideration of cause and effect. 

Yet it is not in this respect only that the modern 
geography surpasses that of past days. If the children 
are to realise the effect of one factor upon another, they 
must both observe the facts accurately and “ visualise ” 
the actual conditions, that is, observation and imagina- 
tion are required. Consider the example given above 
of the position of Montreal. The children must examine 
the map carefully to notice the lines of approach to the 
city, e.g. the narrow strip of low ground forming the road 
between Montreal and New York, and again they must 
be taught to notice the meeting places of the railway 
lines upon a map showing the Canadian railway system. 
Moreover, if they are to realise the way in which the 
position at the head of navigation causes commercial 
activity, they should have observed the work carried on 
at Some similar position, as at London Bridge. To take 
another instance from the second example, children 
should have observed the habits of sheep and cattle, if 
possible directly, or less effectively by means of pictures. 
Thus observation must play its part at every turn, and 
now again one may quote: “ The teacher who wishes to 
base his instruction on matters which lie within the 
range of the children’s observation will need to begin 
with the simplest and most significant facts; and to 
generalise from these soas toimpress upon the scholar’s 
mind the main principles which need to be established.” 

The scholar must also have the power of calling up 
a mental picture of the conditions at any place in 
question, the picture being formed partly from his own 
past observations and partly from the new and special 
facts with which the teacher or the map supplies him. 
He must be able to picture Montreal in its essential 
features—the great river divided by the island, the 
bridges spanning the arms of the river, the shipping 
here gathered, the high ground on every side pierced 
by the four roads, and the radiating railways. And 
therefore “The imagination of the scholar must also be 
called into play in order that he may form mental 
pictures of things which are wholly outside the range 
of his own observation, and geography well taught on 
these principles is full of natural attraction to children” 
—and to the teacher, as one’s own experience testifies. 

If this idea of geography be firmly grasped, it will 
become evident that the causes and effects are not to 
be contained within the geography alone; there must 
be a real eonnection between the facts dealt with by 
the geographer and those outside his subject. Many of 
the facts which the geographer needs have to be obtained 
from other sciences, e.g. the differences between sheep 
and cattle are part of Zoology, and the cause of the 
formation of rain is part of Physics, Toa large extent, 
therefore, the geography must be based upon Nature 
Study or more systematic science, and on the other 
hand the geography forms the basis of much of the 
history. The position of the valley-ways is of the 
greatest importance in military history, and the pos- 
session of certain types of climate or of certain minerals 
is similarly of the greatest importance in industrial 


history and therefore in social history. Hence the 
dictum in the Suggestions: ‘The intimate connection 
of geography with other studies should never be for. 
gotten by the teacher.” 

There is, indeed, complete agreement between the 
New Geography and the conception of the subject out. 
lined in Chapter VII. of the Suggestions, and it is 
therefore with surprise that one notes a different con- 
ception in the “Introduction.” It needs no skill in 
Higher Criticism to infer that this “‘ Introduction ” was 
written by another hand, One paragraph seems alien 
to the spirit of the modern idea. It runs: “In certain 
respects, nature study and elementary science teachi 
possess advantages which literary studies cannot claim : 
the child learns to observe and learns by observation ; 
he can ascertain by practical experience why and how 
the results at which he aims are brought about. It 
may not be possible to invest the teaching of geography 
and history with these particular attributes, but there 
is no reason why geography should not be made 
interesting in relation to locomotion and commerce 
and to the disposition over the earth’s surface of the 
chief races of mankind...” This seems to imply, 
firstly, that geography is a literary study which does 
not lend itself to observation, but the great emphasis 
laid on observation in the suggested schemes at the end 
of the book is a sufficient answer to this ; secondly, it 
implies that the most the teacher can do is to make his 
subject “ interesting,” but surely, if rightly apprehended 
the subject is even more remarkable for its power of 
training the reason, the imagination, and observation 
than for the interest which also it may claim. It may 
be that the writer has this wider view of the matter, 
but the passage, as it stands, seems likely to mislead. 

_In a subsequent article, it is hoped to deal with the 
detailed suggestions as to method and the specimen 
schemes of instruction. 





The School Nature Study Union.—This Union con- 
tinues to grow apace and carry on its useful work. 
On November 10th Mr. G. G. Lewis, whose accounts of 
School Journeys have interested our readers, gave a 
lecture on ‘‘ Geography as a Nature Study,” illustrated 
by the lantern. On December 8th Miss K. M. Hall, 
of Stepney Borough Museum, will read a paper on 
“Trees in Winter.” The meetings are held in the 
hall of Dr. Williams’ Library, Gordon Square, W.C., 
at 7.30 p.w. Members and friends are heartily invited 
to attend, and to take part in the discussions which 
will follow the above papers. Further meetings will 
be held on the second Friday in January, February, 
March, May, June, July, October, November, .and 
December of each year, when practical Nature Study 
subjects will be discussed, and members will have an 
opportunity of bringing forward their difficulties. 





Feeding of School Children —The Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on the Medical Inspection and 
Feeding of Children in Public Elementary Schools held 
its final meeting at the Board of Education, Whitehall, 
under the presidency of Mr. H. W. Simpkinson, C.B., 
chairman of committee, on Thursday, 9th November, 
when the report was signed. Since its appointment in 
March last the committee has held twenty-five meet- 
ings and has examined forty-four witnesses, of whom 
twenty-one gave evidence as to London and twenty- 
three as to other parts of the country. 
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REGULATIONS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


GEOGRAPHY—(continued from page 258). 
FIRST YEAR.—TERM II, 
Europe in General. 


(4.) Coast, with SreciaL REFERENCE To Goop 
Harpours anD Sza-Rovres, 


1. Great Irregularity of Coast-line.—Europe, with 
area of 3,700,000 square miles, is smallest of the con- 
tinents but one, but its coast more articulated than 
any other. Length of coast line nearly 20,000 miles ; 
about 1 mile of coast to every 190 square miles of area, 

Cf. Africa’s one-fifth less coast-line to 12 million 
square miles of area, or 1 mile of coast in every 750 
square miles; Asia, 1 mile of coast to 500 square 
miles of area. Including all minor indentations, coast 
of Europe not less than 48,000 miles, or 1 mile coast to 
every 75 square miles. Portion most remote from 
coast is in Eastern Russia, but does not exceed 700 
miles. No other country exceeds 400, and in most it 
is much less, 

Cf. Asia. In the Mongolian regions it is possible to 
get 1400 miles from the sea. 

2. Main Features of the Coast.—Northern coast 
wholly without Arctic circle; much of it 8 degrees 
peyond. White Sea only important inlet—only open 
May to August. 

Coast of Norway deeply indented with mountains 
down to the edges of deep fiords. Discuss formation of 
fiords by action of sea on the mountains. 

Baltic shores low. Waters shallow ; in parts average 
only 10 feet. Navigation difficult at all times. Narrow 
entrance cuts off from ocean influence ; numerous rivers 
cause brackishness. Ports closed December to April. 
Mention icebreaking vessels such as the Erzhack. 

Coast of Western Europe. Most noticeable feature, 
portions of Dutch coast below level of sea. Dykes to 
prevent inundations. Zuyder Zee formed in 1282; 
area 600 square miles, now being reclaimed. English 
Channel busiest shipping thoroughfare in world. Bay 
of Biscay, tremendous waves. Mediterranean Sea, 
largest and most important inland sea in world. At 
one time the centre of the then known world. Discuss 
ancient empires—Egypt, Oarthage, Greece, Rome. Its 
waters almost tideless; salt from excessive evapora- 
tion. Opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 made 
re the great commercial highway to the 

t. 

Adriatic Sea unimportant. Near mouth of Po, coast 
undergoing slow changes. Ancient seaports now 12 
miles inland. 

Black Sea drains nearly one-fourth surface of Europe. 
Free from rocks and islands. Named not from its 
colour but fogs and storms. 

3. Countries with and without Seaboard —Except 
Switzerland and Servia, all countries have more or less 
coast. Few countries in world more sea coast in pro- 
portion than Great Britain. One mile of coast to every 
20 square miles. No town exceeds 60 miles from sea. 
Cf. Austria with land frontier of 4000 miles ; only 500 
miles of indifferent coast. Point out the loss of trans- 
port facilities in Switzerland and Servia compared with 
the maritime nations. 
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4. Effect of Coast-line upon National Character.— 
Coastal environment tends to commercial spirit and 
love of home. Naturally look to sea for portion of 
their sustenance. In securing it men became inured 
to hardship ; home to such men a haven of rest after 
struggles with the elements. The daily life encourages 
love of adventure and exploration, such as prompted 
Bartholomew Diaz to grope his way to the Cape, etc. 
It was the maritime nations that colonised vast terri- 
tories all over the world, affording homes for surplus 
populations, providing raw materials for manufactures, 
and setting up a gigantic commerce. 

In case of country more than usually broken up, 
and especially so with islands, the hardy, adventurous 
character of the people intensified. Water forms ready 
communication with neighbouring peoples ; intercourse 
leads to progress. 

Cf. Russia with little coast compared with area, and 
much of it leading to nowhere directly. Compactness 
of her land mass led to isolation from other peoples ; 
hence present beckward state compared with western 
nations. : 

5. Good Harbours.—Coast of Europe possesses in- 
numerable useful harbours, Where net provided by 
nature, the needs of commerce necessitated their con- 
struction. River mouths in particular lend themselves 
to improvement. Clyde only navigable from Glasgow ; 
from thence to Greenock channel widened and deepened. 
River Cart, a tributary, also deepened, and vessels of 
9000 tons reach Paisley. Mersey needs constant dredg- 
ing to prevent mouth and channel silting up. Mention 
breakwaters. Harbour works, such as in progress at 
Dover to facilitate Channel passage. 

Modern harbour improvements cause change in the 
fortunes of famous ports, eg. Havre declined since 
deepening of the Seine allows large vessels to ascend 
to Rouen, which saves cost in transport and brings 
shipping into contact with a network of canals. 

6. Sea Routes.—Europe centrally situated in respect 
of great land masses. Continent, the home of the 
white man, the dominant factor in the trade and com- 
merce of the world. From its shores radiate sea 
routes to every quarter of the globe. 

(a) Home Waters.—Baltic, North and Mediterranean 
Sea compass a vast trade in the products of their respec- 
tive regions. From the Baltic come timber, tar, fish of 
Sweden ; the beet sugar, cattle, etc., of Germany; flax, 
timber, and grain of Russia. From the western coun- 
tries come the fish and feathers and timber of Norway, 
and the manufactures of Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France, and United Kingdom. Raw materials bulk 
small, except coal of England. From the Mediterranean 
come wine, fruit, and oil. Trace voyages from region 
to region, e.g. Bergen to Genoa; Riga to Hull; Ham- 
burg to Salonika; Antwerp to Marseilles, etc. Discuss 
probable cargoes, outward and inward. 

(6) Foreign Waters.—Commercial relations with Asia. 
Routes vid Suez or vid the Cape. Discuss early voyages. 
Opening of the Suez Canal. Saving in distance, etc. 
Follow route on to Australia and the Far East. 

Commercial relations with America, Direct access 
across the Atlantic. To diminish risk of collision, 
recognised tracks for outward and homeward vessels 
along “ocean lanes.” Show excessive distance in 
reaching west coast of America. Effect of Panama 
Canal in shortening voyages; a straight line to New 
Zealand. Short Atlantic route to the Far East vid 
O. P. Railway. 
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Commercial relations with Africa. The route to 
West Africa and the Cape. East Africa usually 
reached via the Suez Canal. 

7. Ship Canals.—To facilitate ocean transport, great 
commercial nations make channels to shorten voyages or 
to avoid dangerous passages. Kaiser Wilhelm Canal 
across Schleswig-Holstein 70 miles long. Greatly 
stimulated German trade. Saves 240 miles, London 
to the Baltic. Saves 300 wrecks annually. Mention 
Dutch ship-canals, ete. 


(B) Survace, wirn Specra, Rererence to Mountains, 
Rivers, AND Lanp Routes. 


1. Relief of Europe.—Two-thirds of continent, low- 
land. Great Central Plain from the Urals in the 
north-east to shores of North Sea. Mountains con- 
fined chiefly to the north-west and the Alpine system 
in Central Europe, with branches occupying the southern 
peninsulas. Western .Europe, notwithstanding its low 
elevation, great variety in aspect. 

The great water-parting runs north-east to south- 
west; from Ural Mountains to Valdai Hills, the 
Bohemian table-land, the Alps, mountains of France, 
and the Pyrenees. Trace it in detail. 

2. Rivers.—Numerous, navigable, and with useful 
estuaries. On the Great Plain rivers connected by 
canals afford internal water transport for long distances, 
e.g. Baltic to Black Sea via rivers Duna and Dnieper. 

Trace rivers flowing north-west and those south and 
east from the water-parting. Point out rivers of com- 
mercial importance, and particularly Rhine, Danube, 
and Volga. Two former are international rivers. 

(a) Rhine.—Upper course in Switzerland useless for 
navigation, but affords water power for factories, 
electricity, ete. Navigation commences at Basle. 
Timber rafts a feature of traffic. Tourists. Effect 
of rising bed in Holland. Precautions against inun- 
dations. Inundation of 1421 destroyed 70 villages; 
100,000 lives lost. 

(+) Danube.—Drains Bavaria. Navigable on entering 
Austria. Bridged at Buda-Pesth. Southern bend of 
Carpathians forms a gorge 60 miles long. Iron Gate 
an obstacle to commerce, Its removal by blasting. 
Lower Danube a great commercial channel, 

(c) Volga.—2100 miles, wholly in Russia. Current 
slow, no falls or shallows. Navigable almost from 
source. Disadvantage of falling into an inland sea, 
but the Caspian is the threshold of Persia, Asia Minor, 
and Turkestan. 

8. Land Routes.—The relief of the continent presents 
the same great plains to the north, and highlands 
flanked by peninsulas to the south, as in Asia. But 
no vast table-lands as Tibet, or immense elevation as 
Himalayas. Only ,}, part of the continent rises above 
6000 feet, Consequently greater portion of Europe 
enjoys great facility of access. Alps crossed by good 
carriage roads, Discuss Napoleon’s armies crossing. 
The best roads in Europe are in the western countries. 
In Russia and Balkan States non-existent or neglected 
roads, In Nijni Novgorod, after the annual fair, horses 
are in danger of being drowned in the mud, even in 
roads leading to railway station. 

Modern tendency for roads to fall into disuse owing 
to increase of railways, Railway systems of the 
countries exceptionally well developed; again best in 
the western commercial nations, 

Point out natural obstacles surmounted, especially in 
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the case of the Alpine tunnels. Discuss each, and the 
accompanying advantages. 

Trace railway journeys: London to Paris, St. Peters. 
burg, Brindisi, and Constantinople, etc., ete. 


(C) Crimatic ConsIDERATIONS, ESPECIALLY as 
AFFECTING CHARACTERISTIC Propucts. 


1. Climate.—Europe extends over 35° of latitude ; 
its surface greatly diversified. Great variety of climate, 

Snow-line in North Norway is at 1000 feet ; in Alps 
9000 feet. Western Europe a less extreme climate 
than Eastern, owing to ocean and the Gulf Stream. 
London’s mean temperature 64° F. ; Orenburg in same 
latitude, but far removed from the sea, 38° F. Thames 
rarely frozen ; in winter Central Europe experiences 
much frost ; Orenburg’s temperature falls to 15°. 

Effect of Gulf Stream shown in Edinburgh’s January 
temperature of 37° compared with 35° in Venice, though 
latter is 10° further south, 

Same reasons cause Western Europe to have higher 
rainfall than the interior and the East. 

Prevailing winds affect regions differently : Western 
Italy protected from cold east winds by the Apennines; 
Dovrefeld Mountains shut out Eastern Norway from 
warm south-west winds. 

Climate of Europe free from the great extremes of 
other continents. 

Climate dresses the earth with vegetation, and gives 
a region its particularly distinctive features, according 
to heat and moisture. 

2. Vegetable Belts.—The vegetation falls easily into 
three belts, 

(a) The Northern Region (70° and upwards). Deci 
duous trees, as pine, fir, spruce, and ash. Cereals: rye, 
oats, barley; and the potato in Scandinavia. In the 
extreme north—the Tundra region—only mosses and 
lichens. 

(b) The Central Region (45° to 60°). Deciduous trees 
as above, but also oak, beech, elm, larch, ete. Cereals: 
wheat throughout nearly the whole belt, and rye a large 
crop from shores of English Channel to L. Ladoga. The 
vine on sunny slopes throughout Central Europe, 
especially France, Rhine Valley, and Hungary. Flax 
and hemp succeed particularly on the. sites of old 
forests, especially in Russia and the Low Countries. 
Fruits: apple, pear, plum, cherry, etc. 

(c) The Southern Region. The vine everywhere. 
Trees of evergreen variety. Cotton, rice, and palm 
succeed in the extreme south. Tobacco is grown 
throughout Central and Southern Europe. Fruits: 
orange, lemon, and olive, are the characteristic fruits. 

3. Effect of Climate and Productions on European 
Character.—The climate of Europe causes the earth to 
be productive only as the result of methodical labour. 
Climate changes from summer to winter. Inhabitants 
must cultivate food products in the warm months and 
store them for winter use. This encourages thrift and 
foresight, qualities quite absent in equatorial regions. 
The cereals provide the staple food, but they will not 
grow untended, Man must sow, tend, reap, and thresh. 
Active and intelligent labour secure rest and peace and 
domestic happiness. Temperate climate encourages all 
the vigorous attributes essential to progress. 

Cf. the lassitude and enervation of peoples in 
tropical regions, where there is no incentive to work 
owing to the profusion of natural vegetable foods. |n 
temperate Europe Nature is the servant of man; in 
tropical regions she is a bad if indulgent mistress. 
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THE INSPECTOR’S NOTEBOOK. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


The Varied Curriculum. 


M ANY persons ave crying out against what they 

call the overloaded time-table. At length the 
three R’s no longer occupy an undue share of the total 
time. As Thring says, ‘‘ Hard subjects seem to require 
supplementary exercises first, as in the body severe 
labour in one set of muscles requires the others to be 
exercised in order to restore the balance.” Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are the “‘hard subjects” of the 
primary school, corresponding with classics and mathe- 
matics at Uppingham. ‘‘ Learning how to use the 
mind well in one thing tends to make the mind fit for 
use in another, and also very often, by analogies and 
actual information, makes very unlike things assist 
each other.” What is this but Herbart’s doctrine of 
many-sided interest otherwise expressed ? 

Wherever possible, manual work for boys and cookery 
for girls should, for reasons just given, be added to the 
curriculum of large schools. I have known confirmed 
dullards, so far as book-learning is concerned, find a 
fresh joy in life when permitted to take up wood-work 
—a subject for which they often have an aptitude. 
The ordinary subjects must be dovetailed as much as 
possible, to economise time and labour. History and 
geography, for instance, should invariably be treated 
simultaneously. The other day a mistress informed 
me that the elder girls were, now that drawing had 
been included, doing more accurate and careful work in 
needlework. 


The Size of Classes. 


Thring lays down the axiom that no master ought to 
have more boys than he can deal with individually, 
It is to be hoped that in the near future, when the 
new Act has been tried a few years, this problem will 
engage the attention of local authorities. It will be 
impossible for them to find sounder words to guide 
them than those above. In the immediate past the 
exigencies of the situation have converted teachers too 
often into ‘‘knowledge machines, removed from living 
contact with their classes, to whom the children were a 
more or less orderly mob.” It is assumed now that at 
least all certificated teachers have some knowledge of 
psychology. In order to carry the principles they have 
learnt into practice by studying and ‘prescribing for 
individuals, smaller classes are necessary. The most 
potent reason against large classes is the fact that 
uniformity of the mass has to take the place of 
originality in the individual. There is no time to root 
out the brambles. Trim perfection is obtained. 
“Spectators applaud, but as soon as the shears stop 
work, the brambles take their revenge for having been 
only clipped.” About twenty-five to thirty-five scholars 
on as a rule, be found to make up a sufli¢iently large 
class, 

Punishmenf. 


Every well-ordered school will find that actual 
punishment can be largely dispensed with. Corporal 
punishment should never be given in infant or girls’ 
schools. It will be necessary in boys’ schools. The 
master should keep a record, irrespective of whether 
that is necessary or not for code purposes. 

Dealing first with corporal punishment in boys’ 
schools, this in actual practice is one of the best forms 


of punishing boys. The cane should be kept out of 
sight, but when required it should be used in earnest. 

Probably these views will upset the equilibrium of 
the mawkish sentimentalists who are without practical 
experience, and whose notions are ridiculed in Dr. 
Thring’s apt illustration: “A school is pictured by 
some as a troop of little angels, eager to learn, more 
eager to imbibe goodness, all hanging on the lips of 
their still more angelic preceptors. If these celestials 
ever do need a rebuke, shame is at once sufficient; and 
shame is produced by a gentle but piercing glance (all 
schoolmasters have eyes of forty angel-power).” 

The two criterions of effective punishment are cer- 
tainty and speediness. These two factors count for 
much more than severity. The punishment need not 
necessarily “ fit the crime.” The value of certainty is 
well illustrated by contemplating the uncertainty of 
the battle-field. The only reason why so many men are 
willing to enlist is the glorious uncertainty. If they 
knew for certain that the whole army would be wiped 
out, that would act as a great stumbling-block to the 
recruiting-sergeant, Again, the punishment must be 
known for certain to follow immediately the offence. 
If a long interval elapses, then the effect is lessened. 
Death is certain, but the time thereof is uncertain, 
and so many live regardless of it. 

As a matter of fact, to the practical man the range 
of satisfactory punishment is very narrow. Writing 
lines is objectionable, because it injures the handwrit- 
ing and encourages slovenliness, and finally, because it 
is not useful. 

One of the chief functions of school life is training 
in the right use of time. Writing lines is wasting 
time. 

Conversation Lessons. 


For years past we have been accustomed to a s0- 
called conversation lesson in infant schools. The time 
has now come not only to inquire how these may be 
made more useful, but how they can be ex..nded to 
the older scholars. Teachers, I am convinced, do too 
much talking or lecturing themselves, Let the chil- 
dren do more. You may call it what you like—oral 
composition, object-lesson talks, or conversation lessons. 
Catechise your children. Cross-examine them. In the 
lower classes, at least, I advise teachers to make use of 
the object-lesson as a means of cultivating bold oral 
sentence-making and correct speech. Let the actual 
imparting of information take quite a secondary place. 
In the history and geography lessons train the elder 
scholars to stand up in class and talk freely about what 
they have learnt. If there is exceptional reticence 
among your children, introduce a daily topic of conver- 
sation for five or ten minutes. Those teachers who 
prefer to do so might separate the object-lesson proper 
from the conversation thereon—or rather, I should say, 
they might have a second lesson on each object, wherein 
greater attention could be paid to correct and bold 
speech. 


NOTE-BOOK QUERY COLUMN. 


Letters should be addressed to INSPECTOR, c/o THE EDITOR. 
Answers can be obtained in urgent cases through the post if two 
stamps be enclosed, 


A. P. D. writes to inquire about the Ablett system 
of teaching drawing. 

Answer.—Write to T. R. Ablett, Esq., Secretary of 
the Royal Drawing Society, Queen Anne’s Gate, W.O. 
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REPORT ON CHILDREN UNDER 
FIVE YEARS OF AGE. 


SR opinion of five women, more or less in touch 

with the conditions of the modern infant school, 
are important and ought to be respected, yet one would 
not lose the infant school from our midst without regret. 
The ideal before us is one of freedom, comfort, and 
beautiful and fitting surroundings, where the little 
ones are mothered and kept happy. Visions of the 
infant schools in Hungary rise before me, with their 
huge sand-gardens sheltered from the sun by large 
awnings, and fifty babies of four and five rolling in the 
sand playground shadowed by the vine-clad hills of the 
blue Danube. Inside there are silent rooms with down- 
drawn blinds and horse-hair couches, and the little one 
is rolled in a soft shaw] and put here to sleep when 
it is overcome by drowsiness. The infant schools of 
Hungary are among the best in the civilised world, 
and it is curious to know that the Hungarians attribute 
their first efforts in infant education to the stimulus of 
England. So long ago as 1828 a Hungarian lady of 
rank was impressed by the infant schools of London 
(probably those influenced by Wilderspin), and she 
returned to her own land and founded infant schools 
after the English pattern. Children of the working 
class throughout Hungary are compelled by law to 
attend kindergartens from three years to six years of 
age without apparently any harm accruing, but rather 
the reverse. 

The general conclusions arrived at by the five in- 
spectresses are in the main identical. 

Effect on Children.—The intellectual effect on the 
children is not good, and statistics show that in the 
senior school they have no advantage over children 
entering over five, but rather the reverse. They are 
somewhat more fluent in speech, but are less original, 
less observant, and show less interest in things in 
general. The physical effect on the children is also 
ideally bad, that is to say, it is bad upon those who 
come from fairly good homes. Children, however, who 
are seriously neglected at home are better at school, 
Asa general rule country children belong to the former 
class, and those from poor town districts to the latter. 
It is suggested that the local authorities should have 
power to determine for their own districts whether 
children should be admitted at three, at four, or at five. 

Long Hours.—These seem to be recognised as a 
necessary evil, as many babies have to wait to go 
home with older children. It is suggested that parents 
be encouraged to send the babies to one session only in 
the day, and that more time be spent in school in free 
play, and, if possible, in sleep. 

Time- Table.—The system of approximating the 
babies’ time-table to that of the standards is unani- 
mously condemned. Opinions differ as to the value 
of the kindergarten occupations, but more story-telling, 
more sand-drawing, more toys, more games, more free 
play are strongly urged. Individuality should be more 
encouraged, and less effort made to turn the children 
into machines. The three R's, needlework, and drill 
should be entirely banished from the baby room, as 
being altogether injurious to baby minds and bodies. 

Premises.—The old-fashioned galleries should be 
removed, and as much free space as possible provided. 
The playground should be freely used, and in wet 
weather the school hall should be at the disposal of 
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the baby class. It should be made as easy as possible 
for the little scholars to sleep in school, and two writers 
suggest hammock beds slung round the walls. 

Discipline. —It is generally recognised that the 
discipline is in most cases too severe. A “ motionless 
baby” is a pitiful phenomenon, yet we hear of them by 
the sixty or the hundred. Babies are still babies whiJe 
at school, and should be treated as such, and the grim 
phantom of “ results for the inspector” should not be 
allowed to cast its shadow over mites of three and four. 

Staf.—While cordially recognising the merits of the 
existing teachers, the writers of the report are of 
opinion that children under five do not need to be 
instructed, but to be cared for, and that bright, 
motherly girls who have spent a few months’ pro- 
bation in the baby room would be far more suitable 
“ guardians” than certificated mistresses whose salaries 
vary with their results, 

The General Conclusion arrived at is that, in districts 
where the carelessness or neglect of mothers makes the 
home environment wholly unsuitable, children should 
still be admitted at the age of three, but into nurseries 
where they may be kept warm and happy, not into 
forcing-beds for the standards. 

It is to be hoped that this report may do something 
towards making our infant schools less rigid in char- 
acter, and less prone to awaken intellectual endeavour 
in baby minds. Some of the criticisms are sweeping 
enough, but all the reporters found some schools where 
the babies were comfortable and well cared for. We 
want motherly women-folk in our infant schools, not 
stern disciplinarians. 





THE lamented death of Dr. George MacDonald 
removes from us one who could write with a peculiar 
charm, and enter into the spirit of all classes of 
society and all periods of life, In case any of our 
readers may not be familiar with his poems, we here 
set before them an exquisite gem from same, entitled 
“ Baby,” which will make a most suitable Infant School 
recitation. 

“ BABY.” 
“Where did you come from, baby dear 
Out of the everywhere into here. 
“ Where did you get those eyes of blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 
“ What makes the light in them sparkle and spin? 
. Some of the starry twinkles left in. 
“ Where did you get that little tear? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 

“ What makes your forehead so smooth and high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 

“ Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss? 
Three angels gave me at onco a kiss. 

“ Where did you get this pearly ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 

“ Where did you get.those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into bonds and bands. 

“ Feet, whence did you come, yuu darling things? 
From the samo box as the cherubs’ wings. 

“ How did they all just come to be you? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 


“ But how did you come to us, you dear? 
God thought about you, and so I am here.” 
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FRENCH PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RULES. 


1, All translations should be posted not later than December 
8th, 1905, and addressed :—Prizz Ep1Tor, Office of the 
Practical Teacher, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C, 

2. Competitors should cut out and send the Coupon which 
appears on the Back Wrapper page of the current 
number, 

3. Competitors should write pseudonym only on MS. Prize- 
winner will be asked to send name and address for 
publication. 

4, No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in 
three months, 


A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best render- 
ing into English of the following extract :— 


Il avait subi la discipline militaire, mais sans en com- 
prendre la nécessité, sans en retirer le profit qu’elle peut 
donner. On l’avait commands, on l’avait puni, et fait aller, 
et fait revenir pendant trois années, mais jamais il ne s’était 
senti aimé, soutenu dans les quelques bonnes intentions 
timides qu’il avait apportées de chez lui, traité en homme 
qui a une fme, et que grandit son sacrifice humble. En 
revanche, tout le mal de la caserne avait eu prise sur lui: 
les exemples de la chambrée, les conversations, le perpétuel 
souci d’échapper & la régle, les préjugés, les, corruptions 
multiples de tous ces hommes arrachés au foyer, depaysés, 
nouveaux & la tentation des villes, et dont la jeunesse en 
crise ne trouvait pas un guide. I] n’était ni meilleur ni pire 
9 la moyenne de ceux qui rentrent dans les campagnes. 

lavait rapporté dla Fromentitre un souvenir de mauvais 
lieux qui le suivait partout, une défiance contre toute 
autorité, le dégofit du travail dur, indéfini, inégalement 
productif des champs, qu'il comparait avec'de vagues em- 
plois civils, dont on avait vanté devant lui les loisirs et la 
sécurité, Il n’avait repris que malgré lui et faute de mieux 
le soin des bétes et le manche de la charrue. La proximité 
de Challons, de ses cabarets et de ses auberges peu sévires 
le tentait. Les camarades le relangaient, et il se laissait 
entrainer, toujours faible et passif. Le mardi surtout, qui 
est jour de marché, le pére ne voyait que trop souvent ce 
fils de Py ates ans quitter la métairie, sous des prétextes 
varics, 4 ’heure brune, pour ne rentrer que tard dans Ja nuit, 
abruti, insensible aux reproches. 

René Bazin, 





RESULT OF THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION. 


The prize is awarded to “L. 8S. B.” Will “L. S. B” 
kindly forward name and address for publication ? 

First Class.—Eicarg, C. E. M., En bon espoir, Fraisier, 
Traduzco, Awa Maru, Golear, Caudebec, Conor (A), Through, 
Agenaise, Barberton, Mong, Beth May, Denise, Shakspere, 
G. B., Festina Cute, Summerbank, L/avare, Agaznog, Elsie, 
Auburn, Dewhurst, Wiunowsty, M. E. T., Chaos, Cornet, 
Esperanza, Fizz, Caen, E. S, L, A., Fido, Peter Rabbit 
Annabel Lee, O. P. T. Bonheur, ©. 8., Danella, Tyro, old 
Sexeian, Lisieux, Sunny Jim, Glenanaar, Plaisir, Little Black 
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Sambo, Guy Fawkes, Carpe diem, An Old Chelt, Youngster, 
Mrs. Malaprop, Katerfelto, Perseus, 8. L. A., Dunnottar, 
Molly Bawn, Landoo, L’encre, Little Mitch, Louvigny, Joli- 
coeur, Nessie, Mox, Alcithoé, Bon espoir, Facheux, D. 8. G., 
Sebastian, E. O. ©., Ryto, Grimbarian, Lucillus, Nil Desper- 
andum, Ignoramus, Chosen, Old Palace, Parkwood. 

Second Class.—Dunhevedian, Estelle, K. T. G., Tignabruaich, 
Conor (B), Batonallie, Trilby D., Hopeful, Beauty, Hazel- 
wood, Kilimanjaro, Helma, ‘Tiptonia, M. A. M. Christina, 
Priscilla, Montrose, Nikomis, FT entente cordiale, Clarissa, 
Middlesbro, Dorothea, B. E. G., Osterno. 

The winner of the prize offered in the October competition 
is Miss R. F. Forbes, Walkerburn, Peeblesshire, N.B. 


Report. 

The chief difficulties in the piece were the translations of 
Il fallait le voir, avait beau mettre, and Aussi at the commence- 
ment of a sentence. On the whole the piece was much easier 
than the average piece set. The winner of last month’s com- 
petition has achieved the unique distinction of gaining in the 
same month the prize offered by the Journal of Education for 
the translation of a French prose extract. In awarding the 
_— in this journal the fidelity of the translation and its 

iterary merit have to be considered, With regard to the 
latter point some divergence of opinion may be expected, but 
the case of Miss Forbes is one out of several where our judg- 
ment has coincided with that of other experts. On several 
occasions successful competitors have acquainted us with the 
particulars of similar successes gained by them. The literary 
charm of a translation sent in by one competitor was largely 
instrumental in introducing him to the notice of the Editor of 
this magazine, to which he is now one of the most valued 
contributors. By an oversight, which we regret, the transla- 
tion sent in by “Agaznog” was not mentioned last month. 
It took the sixth place in order of merit. 


Prize Translation. 


Happiness transfigures people. The usually grave face of 
Julius now shone with remarkable gaiety, His eyes, no less 
than his heart, brimmed over with felicity. You should have 
seen him, walking with all the importance such a state of 
mind necessitated ! Looking at that head, where so much 
happiness was contained at high pressure, like the steam in 
the boiler of an engine, one could fancy it surrounded by 
gilded rays, like those which the painters of sacred subjects 
used to place round the heads of their saints, both male and 
female. Ah! his mother was right when she laughingly 
said that he seemed to her to have an aureole! It was use- 
less for Julius to put his hat above it when he went out ; 
that exasperating aureole, doubtless from a spirit of contra- 
diction, still was able to shine round his hat. ilst waiting 
for the longed-for a day, the lucky beggar let every- 
body know the wonderful piece of news. As he was em- 
ployed at the Circumlocution Office, the most important, as 
every one knows, of all our Government departments, he was, 
of course, extremely busy. So, not being able, as a regular 
thing, to go and see his betrothed during the day, he went 
there in the evening. Moreover, he dined with her twice 
aweek. When, on taking his leave, his future mother-in-law 
said to him, “ Now, sir, I will allow you to kiss your sweet- 
heart,” he was the happiest being in Paris, and certainly 
would not have changed places with the President of the 
Republic, L. 8. B. 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 


Late Principal of the Belvedere Pupil Teacher Centre, First on 
Scholarship List ; Author of * Scholarship School Manaye- 
ment,” * Building of the British Empire,” etc. 





SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR 1905 AND 1906. 
Twelfth Month—December. 


Work to be Prepared. 


1. Reading and Repetition.—If these subjects have not been 
taken, they must receive regular attention. 

2. Teaching.—Notes of Lessons. Scholarship School Manage- 
ment, 

The chapter on this subject in the text-book should be care- 
fully studied, and the nelinn supplemented by the suggestions 
on the teaching of the ordinary subjects. Most young teachers 
give a better lesson than their notes would lead one to su e. 
In the actual teaching the amount of matter taught regulates 
itself by the time allowed, and it is no uncommon experience 
to find a pupil teacher who is only able to touch on half what 
is set out in the notes. Questions are frequently asked, ‘‘ How 
would you teach some rule, etc., toa class?” To answer this 
it is not necessary to give exact and detailed notes; all that is 
required is that the student should indicate on what lines the 
lesson should proceed, and what its scope should be, It is 
essential to remember that in Arithmetic and Grammar the 
subject must be taught inductively from suitable examples. 

3. Drawing.—Regular exercise right up to the examination is 
necessary. The work should be done under examination con- 
ditions, and in a limited time. Correct proportion and spacing, 
freedom of execution and grace, are the points to be mainly 
considered. 

4. Music.—Revise this subject generally. The practical exer- 
cise must not be lost sight of. A little preparation will do 
ronch towards ensuring full marks. 

The following are typical questions :— 

(1) Write the following values in 3-pulse measures The 
figures show duration in pulses or fractions of a pulse. 

Begin on a strong pulse. 


1 : 22s 8 2.2 2a ft 1 4 
~ rafasre rst lra smdr 
41121 

m f t, d rest 


(2) Write in figures very distinctly over each note and rest in 
the ae its value in pulses or fractions of a pulse :— 


{|" :f .s im f,8|1 :- .8,f:m.s \f-8 im oid | 
(3) Name the following intervals :— 

fe r' ta se f s ta ila 

r nm om d se, re r f 


(4) Rewrite the following without a change of key :— 
(a) 


ned", t das, t+ @f 1s t a 
(d) 
€@ans@! &f f nt ds td@af rd 


(5) Which of the following notes is highest in pitch and 
which lowest :— 
r in Key A; @! in Key G; f, in Key BD; f! in Key C; 
t, in Key A? ; 1, in Key D. 
(6) Explain the meaning of the terms Pianissimo, Da Capo, 
Dolce, A tempo, Rallentando, Staccato. 
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(7) Write (a) an imperfect or diminished fifth above each of 
the following notes :— 


SSS SS 
e / 
And an augmented fifth above each of the following :— 


e— ee ee me 
anmanmec 1 I ——i 


(8) Write the signatures of the following minor keys :— 
GD minor, B minor, C minor, BP minor, F ¥ minor. 


(9) Rewrite the following in ;: time, doubling the value of 


every note and rest, and again in 3 time, halving the value of 
every note :— 


























(10) State the keys of each of the following passages :— 











ereeerer eta 
2 














5 = 
va 

(11) Place a cross (+) over each syncopated note in the 
following passage :— 


$4—j—j—4+-7-* 4-4} FE =F 
(.-1—__o--5- ee 


ASIA 2 














LL ih j iol a » 
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5. Penmanship.—Take regular daily practice up till the exa- 
mination, Letters must not be palate: or touched up after the 
copy is written. 

6. Composition.—Work one or two essays each week on such 
subjects as— 

(1) The place of experimental science in education. 

wnt The women of Shakespeare: which do you prefer, and 


ba 4 Orderly habits. 

(4) The month of November. 

(¢) Nelson: his character and work. 

(6) ‘The effects of education on the industries of a nation, 

(7) The characteristics of any modern writer. 

(8) L’entente cordiale. 

Read the subject up if nece: Arrange a skeleton plan 
or outline essay, and clothe in your best language. Always 
correct and improve when the first draft is finished. 



















THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


CLOUGH'S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


The Oldest and Most Successful Temple Chambers, London, 
@ Correspondence College a E.C. 


REMARKABLE SUCCESSES OF CLOUGH’S STUDENTS. 
P At the King’s Scholarship Examination, 

Dec. 1904, no less than Students of 

S C H O LA R S H I x Clough’s Scholarship Class were placed in 


DIVISION I. OF THE FIRST CLASS, viz.: 


Miss B. L. MAJOR, Mr. L. COUCH, Mr. A. DAVISON, Mr. C. J. MOGFORD, 
and Mr. H. SLOMAN. 


This is the THIRD YEAR IN SUCCESSION that Students of Clough’s Scholarship Class have 
been placed in DIVISION I. OF THE FIRST CLASS, this distinguished position being taken last 
year, when only two men in all England were placed in the First Division of the First Class by 

Mr. READER W. BULLARD, and in the previous year by M. G. S. BLAKE. 


Besides the remarkable successes of the past three years the following distinguished positions on the 
Scholarship List have been taken by Clough’s pupils: Nos. 1, 2 (three times), 3, 4, 6 (four times), 
7 (twice), 8, 9 (twice), 10 (three times), and many others in the First Hundred. 


C E; R I I F I C A I E At the Certificate Examination, July 1903, 
au 


GQ ONS pant paccate “S FIRST CLASS. 


APR 
While no less than 


110 rr ty honweepaecdinne «FIRST CLASS. 
Even these Splendid Results have been surpassed this Year (1905), for 
196 "Tiina FIRST CLASS. 


Such a Record of Success speaks for itself. 
























































*.* To secure admission to Clough’s Scholarship Class for 1906 (Part I., Dec. 1905; 
Part IL, April 1906) immediate application is necessary. 

Clough’s Preliminary Certificate Class for 1907 will commence work on January 
4th, 1906. 

Intending Students are advised to secure the advantages of the full course. 

A copy of the Syllabus of the Preliminary Examination for the 
Certificate, 1907 (the Examination which is to take the place of 
Scholarship), will be sent free on application. 

= Students for Certificate, July 1906, are advised to commence without 

elay. 
®* Applications for admission to the Certificate Class for December 1907, now 
entertained. 
For Prospectus, Syilabus, Entry Form, and full particulars of any of Clough’s cman, write at once to— 


THE SECRETARY, 


Clough’s Correspondence College, 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
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The following notes may help you :— 

(1) The aim of education is not so much to im knowledge 
as to train the child to obtain knowledge for himself. Hence 
the faculties of observation and reasoning or judgment must 
receive the fullest possible development, for they are what 
every person has to depend largely upon in after life. Any lesson 
therefore which exercises these faculties is valuable, and 
science taught by experiments is useful in this respect, for a 
child must observe closely and reason accurately. The fact 
learnt is less important than the babit thereby acquired. 

(2) This is only ible to a student who a read the plays 
with interest and pleasure, No two are alike, and each seems 
a living personality to the thoughtful student. Whether the 
choice falls on Hero or Beatrice, Rosalind or Celia, Jessica or 
Portia, depends upon individual taste, In any case, sketch the 
character, and substantiate your opinions by quotations. 

(3) Little help should be needed on this subject. The advan- 
tages of method and regularity are so obvious, especially to a 
teacher, that nothing need be said of their importance. 

(4) This ,subject affords an qrney of word-painting. 
Describe as vividly as you can the scene with which you are 
familiar, the trees wholly or partly denuded, the absence of 
fruit and flower, the dull skies, etc. 

(5) In view of the centenary of Trafalgar, this is not an un- 
likely subject. The leading points of Nelson’s character are 
(1) his intrepidity ; (2) his devotion to duty, which was rigidly 
carried out regardless of _- comfort—e.g. his —— 
blockade of Toulon; (3) his kindliness of heart, especially to 
the poor and suffering; (4) his willingness to take risks when 
non-success would mean ruin; (5) his strong religious spirit. 
He was not perfect—no hero really is—but his very faults are 
entirely overshadowed by his virtues. The value of his work 
cannot be overestimated. If Wellington defeated Napoleon at 
Waterloo, it was only because Nelson had spoilt the Emperor’s 
scheme, The Battle of the Nile crushed the idea of an tern 
empire, Copenhagen broke up the dangerous alliance of the 
northern Powers, and Trafalgar entirely destroyed the possi- 
bility of an invasion of England, 

(6) Education is a valuable asset to any nation. In pro- 
portion as intelligence and knowledge increase, so does a 
nation’s wealth. It is the observant workman who invents and 
suggests improvements, and any piece of work performed by 
educated men is better done t that carried out by those 
who are ignorant. The development of industries in England, 
America, and the Continent are traceable directly to the educa- 
tion of the people. 

(7) An _ subject for the general reader ; impossible to one 
who has read little. 

(8) A good understanding with France, such as prevails at 
the present time, is a matter for sincere congratulation to both 
nations. For many centuries England and France have been 
enemies, the feeling of antipathy dating back to the Conquest. 
But it is not necessary nor wise, and it is time that the advance 
of civilisation and education should point out to both nations 
that, so far from being expedient to continue the mutual mis- 
trust, it would be highly profitable for them to be as friendly 
as possible. The French are our nearest neighbours, the nation 
with which we are most acquainted, with whom we do an enor- 
mous trade, and whose empire is coterminous with ours in man 

rts of the world. Nothing is to be gained from enmity ; muc 

to be gathered from friendship. 

7. English.—(1) Learn fifteen roots and meanings each week. 

(2) Read up anything you can of English Literature—e.g. 
Great Authors (published by Nelson). 

(3) Henry V. Finish the play. Next month a series of notes 
and papers on the English authors will be commenced, 

(4) Answer the following questions :— 

(a) Give in your own words the meaning of this passage— 


“ Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 
Unprundd dies ; her hedges even-blenched, 
Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair, 
Put forth disordered twigs ; her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon, while that the coulter rusts 
That should deracinate such savagery,” 


(6) What is a Pronoun? Name the different classes of Pro- 
nouns, giving one example of each. Distinguish carefully 
between Emphatic and Reflexive Pronouns, 

(c) Explain why the following sentences are incorrect :— 

(i.) Let each see to their own. 

(ii.) Nobody can talk like he can. 

(iii.) Soldiers are tried by court-martials. 

(iv.) Neither he nor John say this, 

(v.) These kind are best, 
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(Deine out clearly and succinctly the various uses of the 
Infinitive Mood. 

(e) Say what you can of the use and formation of the follow. 
ing words—any, could, first, every, nought, next, least, ought, 
prithee, methinks. 

(f) Distinguish fable and parable; allegory, metaphor, 
simile; metre, rhythm ; em accent, quantity, 

8. Geography.—For revision the student cannot do 
better than work up any question in Test Questions in Geo. 
graphy (Meiklejohn and Holden). If he make sure of all the 
ques in the collection he need not fear the Geography 
Paper at all. 

or this month prepare the chief trade routes from England 
to the various parts of the world, the chief lines of steamers, 
the time occupied in reaching the various destinations, and the 
usual cargoes on the outward and return journeys. 

9. History.—Edward VI. and ° 

The chief points to which attention should be directed on a 
first reading are :— 

(a) The — of the Reformation, and the various Acts 

by the Government to further it. 

(5) Ket’s rebellion ; its causes and results. 

(¢) The quarrel with Scotland. 

(d) The tectorate of Somerset and Northumberland, and 
the latter’s schemes for securing the throne in his family, 

Mary. The rising in favour of a Grey. (Preparea 
table showing her descent and exact relationship to the Tudor.) 
Its su ion. 

The panish marriage. Wyatt's rebellion. 

The restoration of the Roman Catholic religion, and the 
Marian persecution. (Be pre to discuss its utility asa 
means to eradicate Protestantism. Why did it utterly fail?) 

The war with France. 

10. Arithmetic.—W ork the next hundred exercises in Christian 
and Collar, and study the following questions, selected from 
Government Examinations, all of which require something more 
than mere mechanical working. 

(1) Without Te answer of either divisor or dividend, 
divide 9°3 by ‘015, giving the result in decimal form. 

Also find what is the amount remaining undivided after the 
first figure in the quotient has been obtained. 

(2) A roll of cloth is marked and sold as 200 yards at 4s. 6¢. 
per yard. It contained really 1764 yards. Find how much 
more than 4s. 6d. a yard the customer paid. Give your result 
at first exactly, then to the nearest penny, showing by what 
fraction of a penny the result is wrong. 

(3) The fraction ;4, is intermediate in value to two consecu- 
tive figures at *1234. Find which are these figures, which of 
the two is nearer to ;4,, and by how much éxpressed decimally, 

(4) What do we mean in Arithmetic by Proportion ? 

Express in Proportion the fact that 9d. in the £ is per 
cent., filling up the blank. 

A watch gains 10 minutes a day. It happens to tell the right 
time at noon to-day. What will be the true time (in hours, 
minutes, and seconds) when the watch indicates 12 o'clock? 

(Note.—24 hours 10 min. watch time = 24 hours real time. 
The question is what will 12 hours watch time = in real time ?) 

(5) In what sense can £10 be divided by 2? 

we . - £10 s »  2shillings? 
Divide 2 hours 4% min. by 1yy. 
1,5 minutes. 
a an mm 1/5 tenth minutes. 

(6) A boy spent J, of his money. Then he spent 7, of the 
remainder, and had now spent 2s. 04d. less than was left. How 
much had he spent ? 

(7) Divide 289 by 21 in two short divisions, and justify fully 
but briefly and without using fractions your way of calculating 
the remainder, 

The remainders, in dividing a certain number, first by 7 and 
then by 13, are 6 and 56, What would the remainders have been 
if the order of the divisors had been 13 then 7. The full 
remainder in the first case is 5x 7+6=41. Dividing by 13 first 
and then 7, the 41 is made up of as many 13’s as possible + unit 
= 8 thirteens + 2. 

(8) How do you prove whether 101 is a prime number? A 
heap of coins (all alike) is made into two heaps; one of 1318 
coins and one of 2525. A bag is used to convey the first hea 
away in instalments. When this has been done, it is noti 
that the number of coins conveyed in the bag was always the 
same. The like is done with the other heap and the same 
thing noticed, Prove that the bag can have but one possible size, 
and find the value of the coins in a full bag at 9}d. each coin. 

(The number is obviously the G.C.M. or some factor of it. If 
the G.C.M. is a prime number there can be but one solution.) 

(9) An oblong garden and a square garden each consists of 
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BLACKIE’S 


‘ot PRIZES 

















| wRITE FOR CATALOGVE 








The outstanding features of Messrs. BLACKIE & SON'S Prize-Books are :— 
1. The High Character of their Literary 


Contents. 


2. The Artistic Quality of their Illustrations. 


3. The Excellence of Printing, Binding, 
and General Production. 


4. The Vast Variety of Selection. 


HE tone and character of the literature provided for young people by 
Messrs. Blackie & Son has long been proverbial. No effort is spared to 


ensure that the standard shall be the highest attainable. 











Some Writers of 


Blackie’s Books for BOYS 











What the 
PRESS SAYS. 





Some Writers of 
Blackie’s Books for GIRLS 








G. A. Henty 
Herbert Strang 
Captain Brereton 
Gordon Stables 
Robert Leighton 

G Manville Fenn 
George MacDonald 
Cutcliffe Hyne 
Harry Collingwood 


and many others. 








“The story-books of Messrs. 
Blackie & Son are delightful, 
brilliantly bound, and printed 
on paper that is a pleasure to 
handle.”—Daily Telegraph. 


re F F 


*‘ The famous house of Blackie 

& Son maintains its leading posi- 

tion as the source of the best 

of the strong, stirring, healthy 

stories of adventure which are 
the delight of our youth.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


Katharine Tynan 
Rosa Mutholliand 
Ethel F. Heddle 
Eliza Pollard 
Alice Corkran 
Bessie Marchant 
Sarah Tytler 
Mary Rowsell 
Annie S. Swan 
and many others 

















_ The artists include all the most eminent 
illustrators of the day. 

Q ag gy ST 
_ The excellence of Printing and Bindin 
is ensured by use of the most Pagsscin. 
processes. 

Q Q Q Q 

The Variety of Selection—covering the 

whole field of juvenile literature, from the 
coloured picture-book for little folk to the 





adventure, school, or domestic story for | 





elder boys and girls—is unsurpassed. Short 
of an examination of the “es themselves, 
the New Illustrated Catalogue 
gives the best idea of the unequalled range 
of the various series. 


_ This Catalogue, containing a descrip- 
tion and synopsis of each book, will 
sent post free on application to Messrs. 


Blackie & Son, Limited, at 50 Old Bailey, 
London ; or to their Houses in Glasgow, 
Dublin, and Bombay. 
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9 square beds, a walk round the garden and walks everywhere 
between beds, The beds and walks are all of the same breadth ; 
in the oblong en the beds are all in one row; in the square 
garden they lie in a square pattern. Find by how much per 
cent. one garden is larger than the other. 

Draw a diagram of each. E 


Ses 
Ses 
BOS 


(10) Write down what you say to yourself in subtracting 97601 
from 100601 by the easiest and shortest method. 
Subtract 999 from 1234 and £17, 19s. 43d. from £18, 19s. Od. in 
the easiest way. 
(11) How do you discover which is the greater of two fractions 
that have the same numerator ? 
Show without simplifying the fractions which is the greater— 
18 18 
20 or 20 
19+ —— 19 + — 
3y5 Bry 
(12) Find (by a Practice method if you can) the value of 256 
times £3, 19s. 83d. ; 
(Shorten your method by using subtraction.) 
From the result deduce the value of 256 times £4, Os. 8}d. 
(13) What is a multiple of a quantity? 
(a) Prove that there is no multiple of 119 between 10,000 and 


























0,100. 

(6) Find in tons and decimals of a ton the greatest integral 
multiple of 4 tons 1$ cwt. that does not exceed 407 tons. 

(14) Perform the following calculations in the simplest and 
least labotious way, making it clear what your way is :— 

(a) 241 times 1s. 53d. 

(b) “63 of £1+41°37 of £1 —°36 of a shilling — 63 of a shilling. 

(c) 2 hrs. 37 min, 37°1 sec. —1 hour 37 min. 37°9 sec. 

(¢) The common factors of 123123 and 231231. 

af -B.—(a) 240 pence= £1 ,", 240 x 173d. = £173, then add once 


(6) Take the first two together = £2 ; — the last two=1 shilling. 

(c) Obviously 1 hr. -*8 sec. 

(d) Factors = 123 x 1001; 231 x 1001. = 41x 3 x 1001 and 
77x38 x 1001, &c. 

(15) Keeping the order of the factors and working in the 
usual way, multiply 987 by 3008 and 987 by 6992. 

Also show— 

(i) That by adding the results together their accuracy is 
confirmed but not absolutely proved. 

(ii.) How before — we can see that every line of 
the working of these multiplications will be a 
multiple of 3, that 4 lines will be multiples of 9 and 
2 lines multiple of 27. 

(The result when added must be 987 x (3008 + 6992) = 
987 x 10000.] 

(16) Suppose the price of land per yard to be fixed. I have 
just enough money to buy an acre, but I wait, putting my 
money at simple interest. In 3 years I buy with capital and 
interest 1°09 acres, By how much per cent. does my land exceed 
an acre, and what was the rate of interest ? 

[Taking capital at 1 the ‘09 represents 3 increment of interest, 
each ‘03 or 3 per cent., &c.) 

(17) Find in the es way you can the difference between— 

£24, 17s. 4d. x 7°02 and £24, 17s. 3d. x 7°03. 

(18) (a) In what two senses do we use the word “ divide” 
when we say “divide £100 by 4,” and “ divide £100 by £4” 

(5) A weight of 1 1b. is placed in one scale of a balance, and 
pins, each weighing °0013 of an ounce, are put one by one in the 
other scale until the balance turns. Then one pin is taken out. 
How many pins are left in the scale, and by how much in 
ounces does the 1 Ib, weight outweigh them ? 

(19) A square is enclosed by 100 hurdles. It is altered to an 
oblong with 10 hurdles in one end, all the hurdles being used. 
Has the enclosed area become greater or less, and by how much 
per cent.? What is the difference, expressed as a fraction of 
un acre, if each hurdle is 11 feet long. 

(20) A sum of money is invested and the interest at the end 
of the first year amounts to £70, 8s. 4d. This is added to the 
principal, and the interest on the total at the end of the next 
year at the same rate amounts to £73, 4s. 8d. Find the rate 
of interest and the original capital. 

[ Note. —The difference in the interests is evidently the interest 
on £70, 8s. 4d. for a year. This the key to the solution.) 
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(21) Multiply 875 by 209 and 875 by 291. How can the correct, 
ness of your results be tested without much labour? 

(The sum of the answers must be 500 x 875). 

(22) Multiply 388 by 297 and 194 by 99. Find the ratio of 
the first result to the second. 

(Obviously 6 : 1.] 

(23) Find in any way you please the value of (1761 x 528) 

Give your answer in miles and decimals of a mile, 

[By on 5°28 miles + 5°28 yards. ] 

(24) A twice as much money as B, If A gives B 37 francs 
85 centimes they will have equal amounts. How much mon 
has each of them ? Ans. 151°4 fr., 75°7 fr. 

(25) How could youtell before working in division 3,308,850+342 
that if there were no remainder the quotient would be divisible 
by 25. 

(26) I found by practice the cost of a number of articles at so 
much each to be £2454, 7s. 6d. I remember that the last line 
before the total, the cost of the articles at 3d. each, came to 
£48, 2s. 6d. What was the question asked me? 

(27) A man has two coils of wire, one 384 yards long and the 
other 29# yards. He wishes to cut all the wire into pieces of 
the - on length. What is the greatest possible length of each 
wire 

(28) A man borrows £6210 on condition that he shall repay 
the same at the end of the year, with interest at the rate of 3} 
= cent. perannum. The lender deducts the interest at once. 

hat unjustifiable charge does he make ? 

(29) Two numbers are in the ratio 24 and 30, and their L.C.M. 
is 720. What are the numbers? 

(30) Find the value to two places of decimals of— 


1 1 1 1 1 
1+ iat ixax3 + ixOxSx4t ixOxBx4xB i xdxdxdxdxG 





[Note.—The second fraction is half the first, then the third is 
one-third of the second, the fourth is one-fourth of the third, &c.] 

(31) If I sell copy-books at 3s, 6d. a dozen I make 10 per cent. 
more profit than if I sell them at 5s. 6d.a score. What does 
each book cost me’? 

(32) Multiply the hundredth part of 25°6 by the thousandth 
part of 3°125. 

I add to 5 its tenth part, its hundredth part, and its thousandth 
part. How much is the sum short of 5 

(33) What is the difference between the power of a number 
and the multiple of a number? 

Show that in reducing 7, to a decimal the number of figures 
in the period cannot ex 16. 

(34) I have a mixture of lime and sand, the lime being ¥ of 
the whole. I add a bushel of salt, and mix again. Now, the 
sand is }$ of the whole. How much lime is there? 

(An algebraical solution will be accepted.) 

(35) A certain number of men sat in a room and each one 
promised to give to the local hospital as many pennies as there 
were men in the room. The total amount was £1627, 12s. ld. 
How many men were there and how much did each subscribe? 

(36) 3 bottles of champagne and 56 bottles of Burgundy cost as 
much as 5 bottles of champagne and 1 of Burgundy. If a bottle 
of champagne cost 11 francs 30 centimes, what will be the cost 
of a bottle of Burgundy ? 

(37) A snail starts on lst June to climb a wall at the rate of 
2 feet per day, but during night he slips down 18 inches while 
he slee If the wall is 12 feet high, on the evening of what 
day will he reach the top? : 

{To a careless student this seems easy. ‘6 inches gain per 
day. Time to gain 12 feet=24 days.” This is wrong. The 
first day he climbs 2 feet, then as he reaches a point 6 inches 
higher each day, he takes 20 more days to reach the top.] 

(38) A rectangular field has a path 4 feet wide all round it. 
The sides of the portion inside the path are in the ratio of 2:3, 
and its perimeter is 136 yards 2 feet. What is the area of the 

th? 

a a di . 

(39) How many times can a cup containing ‘013 of a pint be 
com ay filled from a jug containing a quart, and how much 
(expre as decimal of a pint) will remain in the jug after the 
last complete filling of the cup? 

(40) Nine spoons and a fork are worth 3s. 10d. Five spoons 
and a fork are worth 2s. 4d. Find the value of a fork. 

(Subtract one from the other. 4 spoons cost Is. 6d.) 

(41) Perform the following calculations so as to show the best 
way for a mental reckoner :— 

(a) £239, 18s. 44d — £229, 18s. 53d. 

(6) Value of 9600 articles at 7#d. each. 

(c) 325 x 235 — 325 x 233 + 274 x 94 — 28 x 94, 

(d) 1675-9}. 
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How you may obtain practically any Books 
you desire—changing them for any 


others every day from 


The Standad Reading Club 


In conjunction with 


The Booklovers Library. 


The library service which has been inaugurated by “ The 
Standard” Reading Club places an inexhaustible number of 
interesting and delightful books within your reach. With 
a store of five hundred thousand volumes 
from which to draw, you are certain of an unfailing 
supply of the best reading matter, not only for yourself, 
but for your whole family. The Library Service of “The 
Standard” Reading Club is not new and untried. At great 
expense, it has taken for its foundation the Booklovers 
Library, of which it has widened the scope and amplified 
the resources. 


There is an added pleasure in the fact that all the books 
supplied by the “Standard” Reading Club are new, or as 
good as new. They are always fresh, clean, and undis- 
figured. They come to you enclosed in a dainty, unob- 
trusive cover, packed in a convenient box. 


We deliver books daily through Bean & 
Co.'s Express absolutely free of charge to 
subscribers who live within the area, as shown 
by the map in the descriptive book which we send gratis 
and post free to every applicant. This area is a wide one, 
covering over 200 square miles ; but it does not, of course, 
include our country subscribers. On their behalf we have 
secured from the railway companies special terms for carriage 
of books ; and for them we have reduced the price of borrow- 
ing additional books, so as to enable them to save carriage 
by making fewer exchanges. 


You obtain all the Library privileges offered by “The 
Standard” Reading Club and a copy of 7e Standard every 
day for £2, 5s. per year—tod. per week, or about 4d. per 














day more than you now pay for a penny newspaper. A 
little thought will show you that our book service costs less 
than any other. And yet we offer you advantages and con- 
veniences which are not offered by any circulating library. 


_ The Offer in brief. 


A Subscription of £2, 5s. a 
year, 11s. Gd. a quarter, or 
4s. a month, procures Zhe 
Standard daily, and two books 
to be changed as often as desired. 
Additional books may be ob- 
tained by Subscribers within 
our free delivery area for 10s. 
a year, 2s. 6d. a quarter, or 10d. 
a month each—by country 
subscribers for 7s. a 

ear, 1s. 9d. a quar- 

er, or 7d. a month 
each. 


There is no limit to the number 
of exchanges which a subscriber 
may make. If he likes, a 
subscriber may have 


from the Library a. 


thousand volumes a 
year. 


“The Standard” Reading 
Club has at its disposal a 
stock of considerably 
more than half a 
million books. 


Subscribers who live within 
the area larger than the London 
Postal District can e@x- 
change books daily 
or as often as they 
like carriage free. 


Our Booklet will interest yov. 





We have prepared a booklet which gives all the details of “The Standard” Reading iy 
° 


Club. It is not lengthy, for our plan is so simple and so sound that it needs no long 


and argumentative explanation. At the same time many features which cannot be 
explained here are dealt with in the booklet. At the end of it you will find a form 

to be used for subscribing. It will be sent to you by return Post-Free if you _@& 
will address a letter or post-card to the Manager, “‘ The Standard” Reading &y 
Club, Shoe Lane, London, E.C., or you may send the appended form in 


an unclosed envelope bearing a halfpenny stamp. 
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Special arrangements have 
been made with all Railways, 
reducing the cost of books sent 
to country subscribers to @ 
very considerable 
extent. 


Books may be exchanged per- 
sonally at the headquarters, 17 
Hanover Street, London, W., 
or the City Branch, 85 Queen 
Street, Cheapside, or at Har- 
rod’s Stores, Knightsbridge. 


Every book is enclosed in a 
dark red case, which serves to 
keep it fresh and clean, and 
there are no disfiguring labels 
or stamps. 


Clubs and Reading Societies 
are given all the advantages of 
* The Standard ” Reading Club. 


The full privileges of ‘“* The 
Standard” Reading Club are 
available immediately you join 
it— you do not have 
to wait. 


You may obtain at once 
ractically any book you like. 
Vou may change it as often as 
you like. You may keep it as 
long as you like. There are no 
fines, no restrictions—there is 
no liability whatsoever. 





7o 
THE 
MANAGER, 


“THE STANDARD” 
READING CLUB, 
SHoE Lang, Lonpon, E.C, 









Please send me a copy of your 
Descripiive Booklet,  @ 
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(42) After selling 12 more than a sixth of his flock, a farmer 
sold # of the remainder and had 12 left. How many had he at 
first ? Ans. 72. 

Answers are not given to these sums in the majority of cases, 
because the solution (the right one) is easy and the answer can 
be verified from the sum in many cases, If any student feels 
difficulty, send the question in and a reply will be sent by post. 

Algebra.—Work any general exercises. Next month and till 
the examination, a past paper will be set and solutions given in 
case of any difficulty. 

11. Buclid.—Book II. Props. 4-8, with four deductions per 
week, Women, Props. 40-44, with four deductions per week. 

12. Science.—Hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid, nitric acid. 
Composition, preparation, compounds formed with common 


metals, etc, 
Test Questions. 


Penmanship.—1, Large hand,—Constitutional monarchy. 
Small hand.—The primary laws of magnetic 
attraction and repulsion. 

2. Write an a of 30 or 40 lines, giving your impressions 
of the play Henry V. 

8. Which of Bacon’s Essays do you think most applicable to 
modern times and ideas? 

4. Describe the ruins of Melrose Abbey. 

5. Say what you can of Gilpen Hormer. Do you know what 
he had “ lost” and ultimately “found?” Is he necessary to the 
action of the poem. 

6. What parts of David Copperfield are autobiographical ? 

7. Give in your own words an account of Sir Kenneth’s fight 
with the Sheikh. 

8, What is the meaning of the following place names, and 
what do they tell of the past history: Bury St. Edmunds, 
Colchester, Naples, Cartagena, Pennsylvania, Florida, Tasmania, 
Alexandria ? hy is ‘‘ Brummagem ” historically more accurate 
than Birmingham ? 

9. Mention 10 of the largest tributaries in the world. Point 
out any cause which makes those you mention of importance or 
otherwise, 

10. Discuss Henry VIII.’s attitude towards the Protestant 
movement during his reign. 

11. What was Wolsey’s foreign policy and how far was it 
successful ? 

12. Describe | the manufacture of coal gas, What bye 
products are formed 

13. Write the following from dictation :— 

* For great ends and under extraordinary circumstances they 
bad concurred in measures which, together with much good, had 
necessarily produced much evil; which had unsettled the public 
mind ; which had taken away from government the sanction 
of prescription ; which had loosened the very foundations of 
property and law, They thought that it was now their duty to 
eer what it had recently been their duty to batter. They loved 
iberty, but liberty associated with order, with justice, with 
mercy, and with civilisation, They were republicans ; but they 
were desirous to adorn their republic with all that had given 
grace and dignity to the fallen monarchy. They hoped that 
the humanity, the courtesy, the taste which done much 
in old times to mitigate the slavery of France, would now lend 
additional charms to her freedom. They saw with horror crimes, 
exceeding in atrocity those which had disgraced the infuriated 
religious factions of the sixteenth century, perpetrated in the 
name of reason and philanthropy.” 


arrow 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
For Candidates’ Examination, 1906. 


Work to be Prepared. 


1. Reading and Repetition.—Regular oral practice must be 
taken in these subjects to secure a clear, forcible, and, at the 
same time, natural delivery. Many young teachers assume a 
voice when reading or reciting which is unnatural and far from 
pleasant. The aim must be to render the passage interesting 
and pleasing to the listener. 

2. English.—(1) Learn ten roots and meanings each week from 
the Pupil Teachers’ English Note- Book. 

(2) The structure of simple, compound, and complex sentences. 
Into what paris may the simple sentence be divided. Of what 
may the subject and object consist (noun, pronoun, infinitive, 
noun sentence, gerund, eto.)? Of what may the enlargements 
of subject and object and the extensions of the predicate con- 


sist? What is a compound sentence? a complex sentence? 
The various kinds of subordinate sentence, etc. 

(3) Marmion.—Finish Canto 3. Uge these stanzas as materials 
for analysis and parsing, but read, above all, to understand and 
appreciate. 

(4) Composition.—Write an essay or two each week on such 
subjects as— 

(a) Emigration. 

(b) An old farmhouse. 

(c) Delays are dangerous, 

(d) The decoration of houses. 

(e) Reasons for kindness to animals, 

(f) Christmas festivities. 

Read up the subject if necessary ; in any case, think it well 
over before attempting to work. Make out a rough draft or 
skeleton plan, and then proceed to clothe in your best language, 
avoiding a too simple style on the one hand, and an inflated, 
stilted style on the other, ¢g., to say “the scenery in the 
Alps is pretty” is weak; it is “ ificent, overpowering, 
enthralling, overwhelming,” but not ‘* pretty.” On the other 
hand, it is unn to call a pipe a ‘‘ fumatorial a pendage,” 
or a hat a “ wonderful erection,” and to say ‘“‘ he died from lack 
of strength” is better than “‘he expired from a deficiency of 
vitality.” Avoid also the misuse of the word “nice”—a 
particularly feminine failing. Nice means just, exact, par. 
ticular; “a nice distinction,” is not an attractive or pleasant 
one, but one exact and correct. 

The following notes may give you some idea as to how to set 
about the subjects given :— 

(a) Define the term; explain the causes; point out what 
classes of people are required as emigrants; the effects on the 
mother country and the colonies. 

(6) This is an exercise in eed pao 9 Do not enumerate 
the number of rooms and chimneys, and give an inventory of 
the furniture. Describe its appearance—take any one, and do 
not generalise. Something may be said of the interior, if time 
and space permit, ° 

(c) Always consider the truth of a statement such as this; 
criticise the correctness of it. If an examiner asks you when 
2 and 2 make 5, do not rack your brain to find out under what 
circumstances this is true, but have the courage to say that the 
statement is not true. 

Delays are dangerous and delays are not dangerous. To stop 
on a bridge which is giving way is dangerous, but it is not 
dangerous, but extremely sensible and safe, to delay going on 
such a structure. There are many opportunities in life when 
prompt and decisive action is necessary, and quite as many 
when delay is advisable. People quote proverbs to justify their 
action. A. invests money and loses, and says, ‘‘ Nothing venture, 
nothing have.” 3B. waits and does not lose. ‘ Second thoughts 
are best,” says he. 

Endeavour to find out some general principle when the 
proverb is true and when it is not true. 

(d) People are influenced by their surroundings. You can 
work better in a bright, cheerful schoolroom than in a dark and 
grimy cellar. To be surrounded by beautiful things is an un- 
conscious education, hence the necessity of making the interior 
of houses (and especially the living rooms) bright and beautiful, 
supplied with artistic furniture, and harmonious in the colours. 
This does not entail any greater expense, and is a matter on 
which we as a nation require much improvement. 

(e) These are obvious—at any rate with regard to domesticated 
animals. Having deprived them of their natural life and 
reduced them to dependerce, it behoves us to see to their 
wants. There is the economic advantage—a horse well fed 
does more work than one ill cared for. There is also the 
ee side; the infliction of pain wilfully or by neglect 

a sin. 

(f) These are familiar and may be described. Most of them 
are of great antiquity. The old cave-dwellers rejoiced when the 
days passed their shortest limit and began to lengthen. The 
Christmas es are many of them Anglo-Saxon, and the whole 
season and its associations have been adopted from other 
sources, and increased in value by the commemoration of the 
birth of the one perfect Man. 

3. History.—The reigns of Richard II. and Henry IV. 

The reign of Richard II. is important on account of the 
revolt of the villeins inst the conditions of life imposed on 
them. An attempt in France, called the Jacquerie, failed, and 
the emancipation of the serfs was postponed till the bloody 
Revolution of 1789. In Russia a similar revolt is taking place 
now. What were the causes of this revolt ?—not Tyler’s murder 
of a tax-collector; tens of thousands of ignorant peasants 
would not have risked their necks to avenge an insult only too 
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MACMILLAN @ CO’S 





BOOKS FOR SCHOOL PRIZES 


THE ORANFORD SERIES—New Volume 
THACKERAY’S ESMOND. With an Introduction 


Austin Dosson and [Illustrations by HuGH THOMSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


BOOKS BY ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY 
(Mrs. FISHER) 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal 
Life from the Amoeba to the Insects, With upwards of 100 
Illustrations. 18th ‘Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. _ Illustrated. 
gand Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES AND OTHER 
LECTURES. A Sequel to ‘‘ The Fairyland of Science.” With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE 
AND OF THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY FROM THE 
TIME OF THE GREEKS TO THE PRESENT DAY. For 
the use of Schools and Young Persons. ‘sth Ed. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE; OR, THE GREAT 


BACKBONED FAMILY. With numerous Illustrations. 7th 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





New Book by the Author of “ The Youngest Girl 
in the School.’’ 
MICKY. By Everyn Suarp. 


Brock, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


OTHER BOOKS BY EVELYN SHARP. 


THE CHILDREN WHO RAN AWAY. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE MAKING OF A SCHOOL GIRL. Crown 


8vo, 2s. 


THE OTHER BOY. With Illustrations by H. Sanp- 


HAM, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Illustrated by H. M. 


By RAYMOND JACBERNS. 
THREE RASCALS. With Illustrations by Exta and 


AGNES TOMLINSON. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


THE NEW PUPIL. A School Story. With Illus- 


trations by GERTRUDE DEMAIN HAMMOND, Crown 8vo, as, 6d. 


Macmillan’s Half-Crown Prize Library 


In Ornamental Bindings. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. Also in extra gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each. 


By Rev. J. C. ATKINSON 
WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS AND EX- | OLIVER TWIST. 


With Illustrations, 


Illustrated by COLEMAN, 
SCENES IN FAIRYLAND. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


By JANE AUSTEN 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, Illustrated. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. Illustrated. 
EMMA, Illustrated. 


By L. N. BADENOCH 


ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD. 
Illustrated. 


By Rev. R. H. BARHAM 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. _Iilus. 


By EDWARD BERTZ 
THE FRENCH PRISONERS. Illustrated. 


By Sir W. BESANT 
LIFE OF COOK. Illustrated, 


By A. G. BRADLEY - 
LIFE OF WOLFE, Illustrated. 


By FRANK BUCKLAND 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
4 vols, HUARD, 
By Sir W. BUTLER 
LIFE OF GORDON. With Portrait. 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. Illus. 
THE DEERSLAYER. Illustrated. 

THE PATHFINDER. Illustrated. 

THE PIONEERS, Illustrated. 

THE PRAIRIE, Illustrated. 


By JULIAN CORBETT 
LIFE OF DRAKE. With Portrait. 
FOR GOD AND GOLD. Illustrated. 


By Mrs. CRAIK 
OLIVE. Illustrated by G. Bowers. 
THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. Illus. 
AGATHA’S HUSBAND. Illustrated. 
By Sir EDWARD CREASY 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE WORLD. 


By DANIEL DEFOE 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, Illustrated. 





By CHARLES DICKENS 


Tilustrated. 
PLOITS OF TWO SCHOOLBOYS,. | CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Illustrated. 


By MARIA EDGEWORTH 
x > POPULAR TALES. Illustrated, 
THE LAST OF THE GIANT-KILLERS, LAZY LAWRENCE, ] AND OTHER 
STORIES. Illustrated. 
By VIOLET G@ FINNY 
REVOLT OF THE YOUNG MacCOR- | A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 
MACKS. Illustrated. 
By W. WARDE FOWLER agg edd 
TALES OF THE BIRDS. Iilustrated. ustrated, A 
A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS, Illustrated. | THE ADVENTURES OF HERR BABY, 
By Mrs. HUGH FRASER 
THE BROWN AMBASSADOR, 
By J. GILMORE 
STORM WARRIORS. 
By GEORGE HOOPER 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON. With Portrait. 
By THOMAS HUGHES 
LIFE OF LIVINGSTONE? With Portrait. 
TOM BROWN'S SCHOOLDAYS. Illus. | AGNES HOPETOUN. 
By A. and E. KEARY 
HEROES OF ASGARD. Illustrated by | LIFE OF WARWICK. 


By WARDLAW KENNEDY 
BEASTS: THUMB-NAIL STUDIES IN 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER PETS. Illustrated. 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY 
WESTWARD HO! 


BROCK. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. [Iibustrated. 
THE HEROES. Illustrated. 
THE WATER BABIES. Illustrated. 
MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. Illus. 
GLAUCUS. Illustrated. 
AT LAST. Illustrated. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY 
TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. _ filustrated. 

By J. K. LAUGHTON 
LIFE OF NELSON. With Portrait 

By &. LOVER 

HANDY ANDY. Illustrated. 

By Captain MARRYAT 
POOR JACK. Illustrated, 
MASTERMAN READY. _ Illustrated. Illustrated. 


By Captain MARRYAT—continued 
NEWTON FORSTER. Illustrated. 
PIRATE AND THREE CUTTERS, Illus. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, Illus. | SNARLEYYOW, Illustrated. 
PLAY HOURS AND HALF-HOLIDAYS. | BARNABY RUDGE, 


Illustrated, PETER SIMPLE, Illustrated. 

MIDSHIPMAN EASY. Illustrated. 

JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER, 
Illustrated. 


By Mre. MOLESWORTH 
CARROTS. Illustrated by WALTER CRANE, 
THE TAPESTRY ROOM. Illustrated, 
Illustrated, 
THE CUCKOO CLOCK. Illustrated, 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR, Illustrated. 


Illustrated, 
TELL ME A STORY. IIlustrated. 
LITTLE MISS PEGGY. Iilustrated. 
CHRISTMAS TREE-LAND., Illustrated, 
By J. MORIER 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. _ Illustrated, 
By H. E. NORTON 
THE BOOK OF COURTESY. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT 
Illustrated, 
By Cc. W. C. OMAN 
Illustrated, 


By Major GAMBIER PARRY 
THE STORY OF DICK. Illustrated, 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE 
IN THE LION’S MOUTH. Illustrated, 


By Sir W. SCOTT 
KENILWORTH, Illustrated. 
THE TALISMAN, _Illustrated, 
COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS, Illustrated. 


By W. M. THACKERAY 
THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND. 
llustrated. 
VANITY FAIR, Iilustrated. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 
THE LITTLE DUKE. Illustrated, 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. Iilus, 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE, Illus, 
THE ARMOURER'S PRENTICES., _Illus, 
P'S AND Q'S AND LITTLE LUCY'S 

WONDERFUL GLOBE, Illustrated. 

UNKNOWN TO HISTORY. Illustrated. 
THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST, 


Illustrated, 


Illustrated by C. E. 
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common in those times. The causes lie deeper. The villeins 
were by descent Anglo-Saxons with a strong love of liberty. 
The Conquest had reduced them to mere animals that were 
sold with estates like cattle. Their homes were mud-hovels ; 
they slaved for their lords and made a scanty livelihood for 
themselves. ‘They had no outlook, no prospect of rising or 
improving their status, If by the hardest work they raised 
more commodities than they wanted, the exorbitant market- 
dues took away nearly all profit. What land they held they 
held on personal service tenure—the rent they paid was the 
sweat of their brow, For centuries there had been smouldering 
discontent and hatred, but this culminated into a blaze from a 
succession of heavy burdens, 

(1) The Black Death reduced their numbers, but the remainder 
had no chance to obtain higher wages for harder work, for the 
Statute of Labourers bound them to the soil, and prevented 
any increase in prosperity. 

(2) The long wars with France had emancipated some, who 
came home to increase the discontent. 

(3) The heavy taxation to pay for these wars fell heavily upon 
the poor, and when the French provinces were lost, it increased 
their discontent. 

(4) Wycliffe’s Lollardism, with the Socialism which was 
added by his poor preachers, made them, ask, ‘‘ When Adam 
delved and Eve span, who was then the gentleman?” These 
same itinerant preachers formed a cennecting link between the 
various towns and villages. 

(5) Finally, the heavy poll-taxes brought matters to a crisis, 
and Tyler's attack on the tax-gatherer was simply the signal to 
set the whole in a blaze. 

Note their demands—this shows their grievances, 

(1) Abolition of villeinage. 

(2) Land to be Jet at 4d. an acre (i.¢., a fixed money rent, 
instead of personal service). 

(3) Abolition of the heavy market dues (giving a man a 
chance to dispose of his surplus stock at a reasonable price and 
profit). 

(4) A free pardon. 

Results.—At first failure, but ultimately success. Villeinage 
died out; land was let on a money rental basis. 

Read up Lollardism—the first lan of the Reformation. 

Note also the Lords Appellant and the Merciless Parliament, 
and Richard's weak rule and downfall. 

Henry 1V.—not a usurper—elected by Parliament—baronage, 
Church and Commons; hence the barons expected to be allowed 
their own way ; four revolts during the reign; the Church ob- 
tained the Statute de Heretico Comburendo; the Commons 
increased largely in ao 

4. Geography.—India. 

Prepare the physical features by means of maps. Note the 
natural divisions—the two river basins, the intervening desert, 
and the triangular Deccan, Leurn very carefully the produc- 
tions, imports, and exports—which have increased largely, and 
which have diminished. 

Learn a list of the provinces, 15; each under a governor, 
focal governor, or chief commissioner. 

The chief Native States must also be learned, and the various 
towns accurately located on the map. The government is im- 
portant as it is unique, 

In England. A Secretary of State with a Council of 16, 

4 1. The Viceroy. 
dn oe en 2. The Commander-in-Chief. 
‘ 3. 5 members. 

15 provinces divided into about 260 “ Districts,” each under 
« Collector or Magistrate. 

The Native States are more or less autonomous. 

To understand India you must bear in mind it is not one 
country but many, not one people but many, not one language 
but many. Without a firm central control it would relapse into 
a mass of petty states at continual warfare with each other, 
Follow the account of the Prince of Wales’ tour. 

5. Arithmetic.—Proportional parts, averages, and percentages, 

Read up the theory in the text-book, Christian and Collar, 
and work as many of the exercises as possible, sending up any 
for solution which you cannot do, 

6. Algebra.—Simple Equations. 

Work the following papers :— 

(1) Ifa=1, b=3, ¢=5, find the value of 


2a? + BF + 8 +.a7(b — e) + b%(2a — c) + 0°(2a +b) 
2a* — B+ A+ ab — c) — BY 2a — c) + e%(2a + 6). 
Ans. 1, 


42) Simplify (a +b)? - (a +b)(a — b) — {a(2b — 2) -— (b* - 2a)}. 
Ans. 32. 


(3) Divide 2a? — xy -- 4ar*y? + Sa®y’ — 4y® by x? — xy? + 2,3, 
Ans, 2a? — ay — 2y°, 
(4) Ifa=1, b=2, c= —4, d=o, find the value of 


a-b+e ad—be a 5) 
a-b-c bd+ac (2-5 4 Ans. 1, 

7. Geometry.—Euclid, Book I., Propositions 25-28, with 3 
deductions each week. 

8. Music.—First removes of key and the proper use of bridge 
notes, 

9. Seience.—Study of air. Its composition— how proved; 
action of oxygen, etc., on various substances. Water vapour in 
the air, impurities, etc. Burning and rusting. 

10. Spelling.—100 words each week from Words Commonly 
Misspelt. 

1l. Penmanship.—Write a page daily in the Practicul 
Teacher's Copy Book, and use great care at all times, 


Test Questions. 


1. Write as specimen of copy setting : 

Long hand :—Evangelical. 

Small hand :—Every Man in His Humour, a play written by 
Ben Jonson. 

2. What is a conjunction? Write out a classification, with 
examples, 

3. What part of speech is each of the following words, and 
what is the force of the suffix in each— wisdom, health, 
gosling, golden, lovely, otherwise ? 

4. Name two important groups of islands lying off the coast 
of Asia, and say all you can of one of them. 

5. Describe with a sketch map the mountain system of Asia, 

6. Describe with a plan the battle of Crecy or of Poictiers. 

7. What was the cause of the Hundred Years’ War, and why 
is it so called? 

8. Name the following intervals :— 


.. @. ie oe... 3 
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9. What is boiling? What is the boiling point of water? 
How is it affected by altitude? By having salt dissolved in it? 

10. Why is it colder in winter than in summer? Why does 
an iron ship float ? 





All communications respecting this Course to be sent to 
Mr. ARTHUR T. FLUX, Oakleigh, Belvedere, Kent, together with 
the coupon of the present number, and a stamped addressed 
envelope if an immediate answer is required, 


OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 1906. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
Head-Master of Stockwell Pupil-Teacher School. 


Test Questions on Last Month’s Work.. 


THEORY OF TEACHING. 


1. Draw up an outline scheme for teaching grammar and 
composition simultaneously. 

2. What does Freebel set out’ as the chief characteristics of 
boyhood, and how should each be utilised in teaching ? 

3. What does Freebel consider to be the chief causes of the 
faults of boyhood ? 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


1. How does Milton himself describe the subject of the poem 
Lycidas? What is known of the friend whose death it laments? 
2. Discuss the meaning of the following lines :— 
(a) And old Dameetas loved to hear our song. 
(5) Were it not better done as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
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The Leading Novelists represented in the CIIRISTMAS WINDSOR are :— 


ANTHONY HOPE JUSTUS MILES FORMAN EGERTON CASTLE 

IAN MACLAREN MAARTEN MAARTENS S. R. CROCKETT 
FRANCES RIVERS EDEN PHILLPOTTS BARONESS VON HUTTEN 
RUDYARD KIPLING FRANK RICHARDSON 


NINETEEN PICTURES BY W. DENBY SADLER. 


Valuable Articles of real, instructive, and abiding interest, are from the pens of :— 
Miss ELLEN TERRY HARRY FURNISS CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON J. HOLT SCHOOLING 


And other writers of first authority on their several subjects. 

CARTOONS OF CELEBRITIES finely printed as COLOURED PLATES, and 
accompanied by biographical letterpress. 

CONTAINS THE BEST WORK OF THE BEST AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 





A STANDARD WORK AT A POPULAR PRICE. 
In One handsome Medium 8vo Volume, published at Half-a-Guinea net. 


THE WAYS OF OUR RAILWAYS. 


By CHARLES H. GRINLING. 


Superbly Illustrated with 200 Photographs and Technical Diagrams, 


Morning Leader.—“ It is A PERFECT MINE OF REFERENCE. Mr. Grinling has made a delightful book, and it is a real achievement. It tells 
us everything we are capable of understanding about Railways, and he has succeeded in keeping it absolutely free from technicalities. Just the sort of book that 


people ought to kee ull of amazing facts and figures.” ? My. ; . f 
The Sheffield Telegraph.—“ Mr. Grinling is the ideal man to write about the British Railway system in all its branches and ramifications. He knows 
his subject intimately. Railway travelling is so much a of our daily lives that every one is interested. We have no space to set out the full value of this 


book, but a purchaser may be assured that there is little left for him to learn after he has studied its pages.” ; 
The Manchester Courier.—‘‘ Few handbooks to a great subject are so lucid, comprehensive, and readable as this.” 
The Scotsman.—‘“ It is an admirable and, indeed, a fascinating record of British Railway enterprise.” 


The Children won’t be happy till they get it. THE BEST 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S IFT » 
WO N D E R B OO K, eee th ao 5s. 


A Picture Annual for Boys and Girls. By GORDON STABLES, R.N. 
Crown 4to, Picture Boards, 38. 6d. Cloth gilt, 5s. 


Last year the ‘‘ Wonder Book” made a stir in play-rooms and nurseries the 
wide world over. Nothing like had ever been seen before, nothing like has 
been seen since—except the second year's issue, now ready, which puts the first 
quite in the shade. It is in the daintiest of covers and contains :— 

8 FULL-PAGE PLATES IN COLOUR. Beautifully reproduced from 
Paintings by Leading Artists of the day. 

300 OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS, printed in various tints. 

256 PAGES OF BRIGHTLY-WRITTEN STORIES, ARTICLES, 
AND VERSES, adapted for Children of all sorts and ages. 














The Viniand Champions. 5s. 
By OTTILIE A. LILJENCRANTZ. 


The White-Roof Tree. 3s. 6d. 
By ETHEL TURNER. 


For Muriel’s Sake. 3s. 6d. 
By L. E. JACKSON. 











A FEW PRESS OPINIONS. 
The Sentiowomen.—* ae oy pl 
iyd’s News.—‘‘ A treasured gift in any nurserv.” 
The Scotsman.—“ Happy, indeed, ought the child to be who is fortunate The Story of the Gravelys. 3s. 6d. 
enough to become possessed of this book. It easily takes rank among the best : ‘ 
books for boys and girls published this season.” By MARSHALL SAUNDERS, 
Daly Mail.—‘ Calculated to make glad the heart of an adult, much less 
that of achild. The illustrations are beautiful, and the reading matter of the 
highest class.” Andy. 3s. 6d. 
: Newcastle Daily Journal.—‘“ Transcends anything of the kind 
hitherto published at so reasonable a price.” By LUCY LOVELL. 


WARD, LOCK & GO., Ltd., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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(ce) But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to strike once and strike no more, 


(d) O fountain Arethuse, and thou honoured flood, 
Smooth-sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal reeds: 


(e) Return, Alpheus; the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian Muse, 
Aud call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues. 


8. Discuss the metre of Lycidas. 


ENGLisuH HIsToRY. 


1. Give an account of the life and character of two of the 
following:—The Earl of Essex, Lord. Burleigh, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Cranmer. 

2. Show how maritime enterprise in Europe in the sixteenth 
century was chiefly directed to the opening up of new routes to 
the Indies. Why were people so anxious to get to the Indies? 

8. Sketch the history of the early translations of the Bible. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Compare the agriculture of Ireland with that of Scotland, 
and account for the differences. 

2. What are the characteristic industries of Ireland ? 

8. Account for the position and importance of Glasgow, Cork, 
Stirling, Aberdeen, and Limerick. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. What is meant by the term per cent.? What conveniences 
are secured by the use of it? 

If the cost of covering with linoleum the floor of a room 6°6 
metres long, 5°2 metres wide, is 55 francs 44 centimes, what will 
be the cost to the nearest centime of covering the floor of a 
room 10% longer and 10% wider with the same quality of 
linoleum ? 

2. Assuming that a franc is worth 93d., and that 5 kilo- 
grammes equal 11 Ibs., find which is the cheaper rate, 10 centimes 
per 100 grammes or 4d, a pound. 


ALGEBRA. 


1. What is meant by the Highest Common Factor of two 
expressions ? 
how that if a? -6a-9 and a*-2a*-9 have a common factor, 
it must be a- 3. 
Write down in factors the L.C.M. of the two expressions, 
2. tind (i.) the highest common factor, and (ii.) the lowest 
common multiple, of 


a*+a%?+0* and at — ab? + 2al — b, 


GEOMETRY, 


1. Prove that the sum of the lengths of two straight lines 
drawn from the extremities of the base of a triangle to any 
point within the triangle is less than the sum of the lengths 
of the two sides of the triangle. 

ABC is a triangle and F is any point in the base AB. Prove 
that CF is less than half the perimeter of the triangle. 

2. Prove that if two chords of a circle intersect internally the 
rectangles contained by the segments are equal. 

Thence, if the chords are OR, PQ intersecting at 8S, and if O 
is the end of a diameter bisecting PQ, prove that the sq. on 
OP = rect. contained by OR: OS, 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


1, Describe experiments which you have seen illustrating the 
conversion of (a) a solid into a gas; (b) a liquid into a solid; 
(c) a liquid into a gas. Describe what you have observed during 
each process. [Refcrence to any of the forms of water must be 
excluded from your answer.] 

2. Explain what happens to the steam issuing from the funnel 
of a steam-engine: (a) on a fine warm day ; (>) on a damp day; 
(c) ina om 


Notes and Syllabus for December. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Prepare Chapters XIIL, XIV. and XV. of The Art of Writi 
En lish, or revise Chapter I. in Nesfield’s Senior Course of Engli 
ition. The figures of speech are also well treated ip 
Nichol’s Primer of £nglish Composition. It is not sufficient, 
however, to learn up what the text-book has to say on the 
subject of .o of speech ; the student must take plenty of 
exercise in figurative expression, (a) by ne yeoman con- 
taining figures and resolving them into plain li onpreniens; 
e.g. “ He was a very lion in the fight” (metaphor)=he fought 
very fiercely. 


“ What terrors round him wait? 
Amazement in his van with flight combined 
And sorrow’s faded form and solitude behind,” 


Here we have an interrogation followed by some examples of 

He alarms the people all around him; before him 

people are amazed and take to flight, behind him are those who 
Ky losses, and the place Fone waste, 

(6) Next take some passages of i prose writing and 
insert figures. This is more difficult than the former enna 
because there is a danger of using inappropriate figures, 
but still the exercise is valuable as it familiarises the student 
with figures. 

(c) Convert one figure into another. It is fairly easy to 
substitute one figure for another of the same class; ¢g. simile 
for metaphor, which are both founded on resemblance. The 
foot rs could not resist the whirlwind of cavalry burled 
against them=The infantry could not resist the attack of the 
cavalry which came on like a whirlwind. 

Prepare essays on the following subjects :— 

The seasons—descriptive. 

Day and Residential Training Colleges—argumentative. 

Secondary Education. 


THEORY OF EDUCATION. 


Study Chapter X. of Collar and Crook’s School Man 
On the Continent much more attention is paid to the study of 
history in school than is the case with us. At the same time 
the Continental teacher has not the same amount of freedom as 
the English teacher has, and in fact with the book of Sugges- 
tions in his hand the teacher can draw up his own syllabus. 
In doing this he should bear in mind that history lessons ought 
not to regarded as opportunities of stirring up partisan 
feelings in home affairs or of kindling ill-feeling in matters of 
foreign politics. Whatever may be the relation between Church 
and State the schoolroom is not the place for pro da against 
either Church or State, and it must be sagen as an acknow- 
ledgment of the weakness of the case of the authorities con- 
trolling the school if they feel it necessary to utilise the history 
lessons to we ey the young in its favour. Much international 
ill-feeling been kept up by unfair and unwise history teach- 
ing. Until recently there was a marked feeling inst this 
country discernible in the school histories both of France and 
the United States. 

The historical spirit should infuse itself into the other subjects, 
and a close connection should be maintained between history, 
literature, and geography, while not a little may be done by 
sin wy be geen songs, 

We ve now to study Section IV. of the Student’s Frebel, in 
which he deals with the School. In defining the special part to 
be played by the school in a boy’s education, Froebel forcibly 
says, ‘School is not truly such by being an establishment for 
the acquisition of a greater or less quantity of varieties—that is, 
externalities—but by virtue of the living i atmosphere 
which animates the whole, and in which all move.” He 
sets down faith and trust, hope and presentiment, as the chief 
feelings with which a child enters upon his school life. If the 
teacher is worthy of his post, this faith and this trust will grow, 
and it is remarkable what unbounded faith a child will place 
upon the mere word of his teacher. In vain will his parent try 
to pe out that the teacher has made a mistake, or that the 
child bas not properly understood what was said ; the mere fact 
that the teacher e the statement, or that the child under- 
stood him to make it, is enough to secure its implicit acceptance. 
The confidence which a child places in his teacher is a most 
important factor in teaching and gives the teacher an immense 
advantage. At the same time it brings a t: responsibility. 
A teacher must always be on his guard lest he should do or say 
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DEAN'S BEST TOY BOOKS 


DAVID BRETT’S NVRSERY BOOK 


By DAVID BRETT 


Size, Royal 4to (124 by 10 in.). 72 pp. in full colours, 
printed on imitation canvas paper, stiff Boards. An 
entirely new and original style of artistic humour 
illustrating the following favourite nursery tales, &c., 
viz, A was an Archer, Cinderella, Puss in Boots, Ten 
Little Niggers, Three Tiny Pigs, Three Little Kittens. 


3s. 6d. 














‘BONNIE LITTLE PEOPLE 


Size, Small folio (114 by 84 in.). 128 pp., with eight 
magnificent Full-page 
Plates, lithographed in 
fifteen colours, and hundreds of Illustrations in black and tints. 


3s. 6d. 

















KINGS OF THE FOREST 


Size, Royal 4to (12 by 10 in.). From Designs by 
Stanley Berkeley. Extra cloth, bevelled boards, each 
page mounted on a linen hinge. Twelve full-page designs 
of animals, printed by the new three-colour process. Each 
design is faced by a page 
of anecdotes and de- 
scriptive matter of the 
animal’s’ habits. The 
pictures are magnificent 
examples of colour printing, and if so desired they 
can be taken out and framed. A special feature of 
the illustrations is, that the artist has depicted each 
animal amid its characteristic surroundings. 
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anything to shake the implicit confidence which the children | 


have in him. With to “ presentiment” we think that 
Froebel does not attach sufficient importance to the impressions 
that have been made on a child’s mind before he goes to school. 
In nearly every case he has had descriptions of the school given 
him by elder brothers and sisters or by playmates, who have 
had experience of school life, and these too often conflict with 
any presentiment the child may have that in school “ he will get 
food for his mind and soul.” 

Although mischief is not to be permitted in school, it must be 
regarded as due to the excess of that life and energy that every 
properly constituted boy or girl should bring to school with him. 
The teacher’s duty is not to check this energy, but to direct it 
into fit and profitable channels, “A _— schoolboy ought 
not to be lazy and listless, but fresh and lively, vigorous in soul 
and body.” 

Froebel sums up the object of the instruction given in school 
as being “to lead the boy to a threefold knowledge, which 
again is one; (1) to the knowledge of himself in all circumstances, 
and thus to a knowledge of man in general, in his being and 
relations; (2) to the knowledge of God, the constant condition, 
the eternal source and foundation of all being; and (3) to the 
knowledge of nature—the material world, as issuing from and 
conditioned by the eternally spiritual, Instruction—that is, 
school—is to lead man to a life and conduct in complete accord 
with that threefold yet single knowledge.” In the section on 
religious instruction Froebel recognises that religion does not 
consist in the memorising of set formule, but in the application 
of a knowledge of God to the discharge of our duties to each 
other, The base on which Freebel seems to set his religious 
instruction is the test given by St. John: “If a man say, I love 
God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar: for he that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen?” 

Froebel makes the study of nature a corollary to the study 
of religion. This view is seldom put forth nowadays by the 
advocates of “ nature study,” and it is probable that the too 
earnest attempt to press the two into relation may mar the 
effectiveness of one or the other, if not of both, In advocating 
the practice of weekly walks in the fields and lanes Froebel lays 
great stress on the resulting improvement in the relation be- 
tween teacher and pupil. ‘There is much in the advice not to 
fear to take children to study nature because of one’s own 
ignorance. ‘ If you know nothing, do as the child does; go to 
father and mother; be a child with your child, a scholar with 
your scholar; and with him let yourself be taught by Mother 
Nature,” 

The advocacy of mathematics is somewhat weak. We are not 
all disposed to accept the axiom that “ human intellect is as 
inseparable from mathematics as human heart is from religion.” 
On the ground that ‘“‘ mathematics is nature in man,” mathe- 
matics comes under the head of “nature-study.” Although 
Freebel groups his subjects under three heads—religion, nature, 
and language—yet he points out the necessity of closely associ- 
ating them, for “without a knowledge of the inner unity of 
these three we lose ourselves in limitless multiplicity.” 

The section on the origin of language is of little value, but 
teachers of languages, whether ancient or modern, would do 
well to bear in mind Froebel’s remark that “‘ we ourselves, and 
yet more our children, would attain to a far deeper insight into 
language, if in learning languages we connected words, much 
more than we do, with real touch and sight of the object and 
things signified, Language would then be to us not only a 
combination of sounds and words, but a real whole, made up of 
life and objects,” He points out the natural taste a child has 
for rhythm in sounds and for rimes, and recommends us to 
avail ourselves of the liking in our teaching. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Study in detail Milton’s Sonnets, 

The sonnet is a form of poem which had its origin in Italy. 
The earliest sonnets had love for their subject. Dante addressed 
sonnets to Beatrice and Petrarch to Laura, and the sonnets of 
the latter are regarded as the most perfect models on which 
they can be written, This form of poetry was introduced into 
English literature by Sir Thomas Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey, 
but the latter was so careless about his form that the former 
often takes the whole honour of the introduction, Sir Philip 
Sidney also wrote sonnets, aud Shakes wrote many of them, 
but did not observe the strict form; in fact his sonnets have 
very little in common with the true type except the number 
of lines—fourteen—and the development of thought. Shake- 
speare’s sonnets consist of three four-lined stanzas followed 
by a couplet—see Golden Treasury, v., vi., xiv.-xviii., xxiii., 


xxiv., xxxi., xxxviii—xliii., li, Lxvii., Lxviii., xxviii, and lxxxij, 
Every sonnet of Milton, however, was true to the model, which 
consists of two quatrains and two terzettes, In the two uat- 
rains there are only two rimes, which run a b b a,ab ba; 
open the subject and lead up to its development in the two 
terzettes, which may rime alternately or follow almost any order, 
These six lines cannot have more than three rimes, and if one of 
these has already been used in the quatrains the total number 
of rimes in the sonnet is reduced from five to four. In studying 
the sonnets note the arrangement of rimes in each, If there are 
three rimes in the terzettes they generally run ab c, a bo, as 
in Cyriack Skinner. The last line of all is generally full of energy 
of expression, 

The following sonnet by Wordsworth should be committed to 
memory in connection with the sonnet in general, and also as 
showing Wordsworth’s appreciation of Milton’s skill in writ: 
Talia} (Milton’s complete works contain many fine sonnets jn 

tallan) :— 


** Scorn not the sonnet; critic, you have frowned, 
Mindless of its just honours! With this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart ; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 
With it Camiens sotnlan exile’s grief : 

The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 

His visionary brow: a glow-worm lam 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from Soseptant 
To struggle through dark ways ; and, when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains—alas! too few.” 


I, 4. Propitious May. The month of May is held to be 
propitious to lovers :— 


** I thought that it was love and May” (Hood), 


but it is regarded as unlucky for weddings, a superstition dating 
from the time of the Romans, 

9. Bird of hate, i.e. the hateful bird, This may be regarded 
as an intentional hendiadys, or as a Hebraism, for Milton was a 
deep Hebrew student, and in that language there are no ad- 
jectives; hence Milton uses the noun instead of an adjective 
in imitation of the Hebrew phrase. 

II. Notice the rime between youth, sheweth, truth and endueth. 

III. In October 1642 Charles I. advanced on London, but his 
progress was checked at Brentford by the Parliamentarians, 
consisting mainly of the London trainbands. The sonnet ap- 
om to those in command of the king’s army to spare the poet's 

ouse, just as Alexander the Great (‘* the great thian con- 
queror”) spared the house of Pindar when he destroyed the 
town of Thebes in Boeotia, and as the conquering Macedonians 
spared Athens because it was the seat of Greek learning, the 
legend being that they were deeply affected by the recitation of 
lines from Euripides’ £Zlectra. 

IV. To a virtuous young lady. The Biblical references should 
be looked up; the sonnet calls for few other comments. 

7. spleen, an organ in the abdomen which was supposed to be 
the seat of ill-temper and envy, as the heart was thought to 
be the seat of love ; hence by metonymy the name is applied to 
envy itself, 

V. To the Lady Margaret Ley. 

1. that good Earl; that is, the Earl of Marlborough, formerly 
Sir James Ley. 

3. unstained with gold or fee. We take purity of public life as 
the rule now, but formerly it was the exception. 

5. breaking of that Parliament. The Earl of Marlborough died 
just after Charles I, dissolved his last Parliament in 1629. This 
was “ fatal to liberty,” for the king then reigned absolutely for 
eleven years. 

7. Chaeronea, By the victory of Philip of Macedon over the 
Greek forces at Chaeronea, Greece lost her liberty and became 
subject to the Macedonians. 

8. Old man el . The Greek writer Isocrates starved him- 
self to death on hearing the report of Philip’s victory. 

9. later born. Milton did not know the earl in his prime, a8 
he was only twenty years old when the earl died. 

V. On the detraction, etc. This is the least meritorious of 
Milton's sonnets ; the tractate referred to as the Tetrachordon 
was one written by Milton on the subject of divorce, and is 
seldom read. The only point in the poem is the query whether 
such a name is harder than some of the Scotch proper nares 
which were then little known south of the Tweed. 

8. Is it harder, A word ceases to be hard when we have 
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= No candidate who has taken the full course has yet failed. The percentage of First Class Ws 
y passes is more than remarkable, iP 
. , 1 eo Te 
~- Read what our successful Certificate students say. Copies of a great number of testimonials—names, pK 
ng addresses, and dates are given—supplied on application. All these are from students who passed } ie 
uu FIRST CLASS at the recent Certificate examination, and all are Normal Silver Medal winners. ny 
1 Fo 
’ By 
KING’S SCHOLARSHIP ‘ 
We offer £100, £50, £25, and {10 Prizes and Medals to those who pass in Divisions 1, 2, 3, e 
and 4 respectively of the First Class, Rs 
At the recent examination 5 Normal Students were bracketed at the head of the list, and thus | 
shared the prize. No other college or institution has ever had such a remarkable result. To each 3 
of the five, Messrs. BUCKNELL, CHANNING, BAGGLEY, MINCHER, and THOMSON, we have also ty 
awarded Gold Medals, ) s 
The £50, £25, and £10 were also awarded. 3 
. At the previous examination no less than 4 of the 7 top candidates who had the benefit of a) 
Correspondence Tuition were pupils of the Normal. | 
hs 
‘ 
e MATRICULATION i 
od , ; ee ' ; tg 
‘a The percentage of First Class passes obtained at the two last Examinations has resulted in i 
i. a large number of Normal Silver Medals being again awarded. | on 
” A Gold Medal was won by Miss D. V. WALLACE, who passed First Class College of Preceptors Je 
. in Honours, won a £45 Scholarship, and also passed in the First Class at London Matriculation. f 
1s 
8, 
; DIPLOMA EXAMS. | 
n- i 
: Record results have also been obtained in this department of our work. as 
le Gold Medals have been awarded to Miss M. WEBBER and Miss J. ROCKLIFF, who obtained vi 
of Honours in several subjects, while Silver Medals have been awarded to a large number who have | can 
4 obtained Honours in one or two subjects. he 
ve 
: A £200 SCHOLARSHIP A 
J. E. Leake, Esq., Saurey School, Windermere.—“ | am very pleased to inform you % 
y that the pupil to whom you gave lessons in Latin has won a £50 Scholarship, tenable for four years, Sh 
: Your tuition was excellent, and helped her very much.” if 
Me} 
. A REMARKABLE TESTIMONIAL b 
: ** October 3rd, 1904. 5 
“Result of Theory and Practice for L.C.P. came on Saturday. Passed. This completes Diploma. Some time ago 
e I joined a Correspondence College (which shall be nameless) for the L.C.P., paid £7, 7s. in fees, worked the full course, if 
e and passed in three subjects only, and this after First Class Queen’s Scholarship, First Division, both years’ Certificate i 
Examination, and A.C.P.!!! i, 
‘ _ “In October last I joined your class for Mathematics, sat at Christmas, and passed easily. In February of this year % 
. pues again for Theory and Practice, with the result above recorded. ‘Total fees to you, £2, 14s. 6d. Comparisons he 
are odious. ” 
f We shall have great pleasure in showing the original letter to any bond-fide applicant, 
BP NORMAL conitndetss aun NORMAL 
: Correspondence Tuition. 
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become familiar with it. Let a person try to read a few words 
in Latin or some other language with which he is not familiar 
and he will make very slow De gag although he will admit that 
the words are not ly difficult ; the same applies to technical 
terms that the student meets with for the first time. 

VI. On the same. 

5. Latona, the mother of Apollo and Diana, was refused per- 
mission to drink by some rustics, who were changed to frogs as 
a punishment, 

6. in fee, in possession. Apollo was the god of the sun, and 
Diana the goddess of the moon, 

11. This line is often quoted as distinguishing Licence from 
Liberty. 

VII. To Mr. H. Lawes on his airs. 

Henry Lawes was born at Salisbury in 1600 and entered the 
service of Charles I., in which he remained till his death, 
Although a Royalist he was an intimate friend of Milton, and 
composed the music for Comus. He was also a friend of Herrick, 
Waller, and other poets, and set many of their lyrics to music, 
He died in 1662 and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

4. Midas’ ears, In a musical contest between Apollo and Pan, 
Midas acted as umpire and decided in favour of Pan. On this 
account Apollo changed his ears into ass’s ears. 

10. Phebus, the same as Apollo, not only the sun-god, but the 
god of music. 

12. Dante, one of the world’s greatest poets. He wrote an 
epic called the Divina Comedia, consisting of three parts, L’ Inferno, 
Jt Purgatorio, and Jl Paradiso. 

15. Casella, a friend of Dante whom he met in Purgatory and 
who asked him to sing. 

VIli. On Mrs. Catherine Thomson. 

Mrs. Thomson was probably a member of the family in which 
Milton lodged when he was Latin Secretary, Phillips says that 
in 1649 Milton “ lodged at one Thompson's next door to the Bull 
Head Tavern at Charing Cross, opening into the Spring Garden.” 

There is much in this sonnet to recall the account of Dorcas 
in the Acts. . 

IX. On the Lord General Fairfax. See History or a good bio- 
graphical dictionary, 

5. Virtue, from Latin vir, a man; hence the Roman idea of 
virtue was essentially that of the manly virtue, viz. courage. 

7. Hydra, literally a water monster. The reference is to a 
monster with many heads attacked by Hercules at the marsh of 
Lerna. When Hercules knocked off one head with his club two 
others grew in its place; Hercules then proceeded to burn each 
stump with a hot iron as soon as the head was off. 

7. false North, i.e. Scotland, which at first sided with Parlia- 
ment, then against it. 

8. to imp, to graft, or rearrange the disordered feathers. 

11-18. These lines suggest that some of the Parliamentarians 
were not altogether disinterested in their patriotism. 

X. To the Lord General Cromwell. This is the only example 
among Milton’s sonnets of three quatrains followed by a couplet, 
although that is the usual form of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

7. The Darwen is a stream near Preston where Cromwell 
defeated the Scots in 1648. 

9. lawreate wreath, wreath made of laurels to crown the victor. 

10-11. These words are so often quoted that they may now be 
regarded almost as a proverb. 

14. maw=the stomach, whose . . . maw=who are guided by 
their greed as though it were their Gospel. 

XI. 70 Sir Henry Vane the Younger. Vane was born in 1612, 
and spent a good deal of time in Switzerland and America, 
being at one time governor of Massachusetts. In 1640 he 
became M.P. for Hull. He was the — mover of the 
Solemn League and Covenant. He did not sit at the king's 
trial, and was imprisoned in Carisbrook Castle for opposition to 
Cromwell, At the Restoration he was arrested, imprisoned in 
the Tower, and beheaded in spite of the general amnesty. 

3. gowns, not arms. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, and Hannibal, 
general of the Carthaginians, were def rather by the wise 
plans drawn up by the Senate than by the force of the Roman 
arms, 

8. iron and gold. A nation needs not only arms but great 
resources in money to be able to carry on a successful war, 

12. bounds of either sword. The limits of both temporal and 
spiritual power. 

XII. On the late Massacre in Piedmont. This refers to the great 
massacre of the Vaudois, or Waldenses, by Charles Emmanuel 
I1., Duke of Savoy, in 1655. The cause of these poor Protestants 
was taken up with such energy by Cromwell that Charles with- 
drew his edict, but it was too late to prevent many people from 
being killed. 

12. triple Tyrant, the Pope, who wears a triple crown, 


14. Babylonian, i.e. Roman Catholic. It became the custom 
of the Protestants to apply the references to Babylon ~ the 
Revelation to the Roman Catholic Church. 

XIIL. On his blindness. Milton was completely blind in 1653 
The words of the sonnet show his quiet confidence in God. 
— how the poem works up to the grand statement in the 

ine. 

XIV. To Mr. Lawrence. Mr. Lawrenee was a particular friend 
of Milton, but we know very little about him. His father was 
president of Cromwell’s Council. 

6. Favonius, the south-west wind or zephyr; more strictly 
speaking the god of the south-west wind. 

10. Attic, The Athenians were noted for their wit and elegant 
expressions ; hence wit is often called ‘‘ Attic salt,” 

11. Artful, full of art or skill. 

12. Tuscan airs. The capital of Tuscany was Florence, the 
— of Dante, and centre of Italian art and poetry, 

XV. To Cyriack Skinner. Skinner is described as one of 
ee oe He was one of Milton’s friends and frequent 
visitors at Charing Cross. He was a grandson of Sir Ed 
Coke, Chief Justice of England. — 

2. Themis, the goddess of justice and equity. 

3. in his volumes, Coke was one of the most able writers on 
law in his time, or in any other. 

6. after no repenting draws, that afterwards draws, or calls for 
no repentance. 

12. disapproves that care. See Matt. vi. 34. 

XVI. 7o the Same. Notice the calm resignation and the satis- 
faction Milton felt in the fact that he lost his sight through 
working in a good cause. 

XVII. On his deceased wife, i.e. his second wife. 

2. Alcestis was the wife of Admetus, king of Thessaly, who 
was promised deliverance from death if his father, mother, or 
wife would die for him. Alcestis died for him and was brought 
back by Neptune from the lower world. 

3. Jove’s great son, Neptune, god of the sea. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Study the History of England from 1603 to 1660. In par- 
ticular — ” (a) re of cage ge 5 (b) The Parlia- 
mentary Struggle; (c) Biographies of ent men; (d) 
Colonisation of North America. ‘a 


GEOGRAPHY. 


ig = in detail the geography of France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Spain and Portugal. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Study the theory of Ratio and Proportion, and the simpler 
questions involving Percentages. 


ALGEBRA. 


Go through Hall and Knight, ch. xxiii-xxv. Try to find a 
short way of dealing with each equation in xxiii. and thoroughly 
master the principles involved in the solution of Quadratics, 


GEOMETRY. 
Finish Christian and Pratt, working all the exercises. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, 


Magnetism and Electricity. There is not much to be pre- 
pared in the section on magnetism. Remember that the test 
of a magnet is not merely attraction, but attraction and re- 

ion of another magnet. Notice the law of inverse squares, 
and observe that the force with which two magnets are mutually 
attracted is the product of the strength of the two. If we call 
the force with which a unit pole attracts another unit pole, then 
it will be seen that if we double the strength of either we shall 
double the mutual attraction, but if we double the strength 
of both the attraction is increased fourfold. 7" 

Study carefully the various ways of producing electricity:— 

1. By mechanical means, e.g. rubbing glass or sealing-wax. 

2. By moving a magnet in the neighbourhood of a closed 
circuit, or vice versé. This causes a current in the circuit. nd 
is the method in which the dynamo uces a current. 

8. By heating the junction of diss metals. In this way 
the thermopile detects differences of temperature. 

4. By chemical energy. ‘his is the source of electricity from 
ordinary batteries. 
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(ADVANCED AND HONOURS.) 
BY ©. A, WEST, B.SC., A.R.C.8., F.1.C. 


We have seen that the osmotic pressure of a solution of a sub- 
stance is proportional to the concentration of the solution; that 
is, proportional to the ratio of the number of molecules of dis- 
solved substance to the total number of molecules of solvent and 
dissolved substance. This appears to be true provided the 
temperature is kept constant. If, however, the temperature 
is changed experiment shows that the osmotic pressure is 
changed also. 

Experimenting with a one per cent. solution of sugar, Pfeffer 
obtained the following figures— 

Temperature, 
22°0 
14-2 53°1 
13°2 521 
6°8 50°5 
These figures show that as the temperature rises the osmotic 
pressure increases. 

In order to save a considerable amount of unnecessary phrase- 
ology we will speak of the dissolved substance as the solute. 
We are now in a position to compare the laws of dilute solutions 
with those of gases. 

In the first case, then, it has been proved experimentally that 
with a given mass of solute the osmotic pressure of the solution is 
inversely proportional to the volume occupied by the solution pro- 
vided the temperature is constant, Obviously this is strictly 
analogous to Boyle's Law in the case of . 

To find the law regulating the change in osmotic pressure 
with change in temperature Pfeffer made a number of experi- 
ments. The following are some of his results :— 

(1.) Using sodium tartrate as solute— 


Temperature, Osmotic Pressure, Osmotic Pressure, 
(absolute) (measured) (calculated) 
286°3 90°8 
310°3 98°3 98°4 
In the third column is placed the osmotic pressure as calcu- 
lated from the first riled, «= the second column on the supposition 
that the osmotic pressure is proportional to the absolute 
temperature. 
Other experiments gave figures practically as good, as the 
following show :— 
(2.) Using another solution of sodium tartrate of different 
concentration— 


Temperature, Osmotic Pressure. Osmotic Pressure, 
(absolute) (measured) (calculated) 
286°3 143°2 
309°6 1564 1549 
(3.) Using cane sugar as solute— 


Temperature. Osmotic Pressure, Osmotic Pressure. 
(absolute) (measured) (calculated) 

287°2 510 

305 54°4 54°2 

288°5 521 

309-0 56°7 558 
Here, then, we have a law analogous to Charles’ Law for gases, 
and it may be stated in a similar way. Jn the case of a dilute 
caution, OF Go clams t hes wndiat Ge edie pretee & 
proportional to the absolute temperature, 


Osmotic Pressure, 
54°8 


Now we will combine the equations representing the laws of 
Boyle and Charles for gases and we shall get a resultant ex- 
pression which will spp y — well to dilute solutions. Let 
us start with a definite quantity of gas, and let the initial 
volume pressure and absolute temperature be represented 
VY, Po and To, and let the final values be v,, p,, and T,, after 
three have changed. We will first suppose that the pressure 
and volume change while the temperature remains constant, 
Suppose the volume changes until the final volume 1, is attained. 
oo new pressure P is given by the equation representing Boyle's 

w— 

poto= Pr, 


p—Po 
% 


Now suppose the volume remains constant while the tempera- 
ture an —— change until the final pres<ure p is attained. 
For this change we have, according to Charles’ Law— 


A Ty 
Substituting. in this equation the value for p obtained in the 
equation above we get— 

Porto _ To 

sp, T, 
or Poo Pi") 

Tt TT, 


which shows that taking a definite quantity of gas the value of 
P” remains constant no matter how the three quantities vary, 


and this is so no matter what the quantity of gas taken may be. 
Hence we may take advantage of Avogadro’s law, which tells 
us that under the same conditions of temperature and pressure 
the gram-molecular weights (or the molecular weights taken in 
grams) of all gaseous substances occupy the same volume. If 


4 is constant we may give to v the value V or the volume 


occupied by the gram-molecule under normal pressure and ata 
temperature of 0° C, or 273° absolute, The volume occupied by 
the gram-molecule of a under normal temperature and 
pressure is 22°38 litres. Normal pressure is the pressure equal 
to that produced by a column of mercury of density 13°59 and a 
height of 76 centimetres, which is 76 x 13°59 grams per square 
centimetre or 1033 grams approximately. 


The value of n or R is then constant for the gram-molecule 


of any gas and 
R= 22,380 x 1033 _ 94 67g, 
273 


Now since analogous laws hold for dilute solutions, we also get 
for the latter ?” = R where p is in this case the osmotic pressure. 


Let us take Pfeffer’s figures for a one per cent. solution of 
and place them in this equation, thus obtaining the value R 
for a solution. 

Pfeffer found that at 0° C. or 273° absolute the osmotic pressure 
of a one per cent. solution of sugar was 49°3 centimetres of 
mercury, which is — to 49°3 x 13°59 grams per square 
metre. The molecular weight of cane sugar is 342, and there- 
fore the volume of a one per cent. solution which contains the 
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pry me a in grams or 842 grams is 34,200 cubic centi- 
metres. Placing these figures in the equation— 


- 4 
B='5 


we get r=*93* 13°59 x 34,200 _ 99 909, 
273 ‘ 

It will be observed that this value is very near to 84,678, the 
figure we obtained for a gas. We are therefore justified in 
saying that the osmotic pressure exerted by a solute is equal to the 
pressure which the substance would exert of it were in the gaseous 
state and occupied the same volume as the solution. If, therefore, 
we can obtain the osmotic pressure of a dissolved substance 
this will enable us to calculate the molecular weight of the sub- 
stance, for we can easily determine the volume, this being simply 
the volume of the solution. 

The calculation would be made in exactly the same way as 
we calculate the molecular weight of a substance from a deter- 
mination of the pressure and volume of a known weight of the 
substance in the gaseous state. : 

Unfortunately, however, for tical work the determination 
of osmotic pressure is very difficult owing to the breakin 
of the semipermeable membranes, and so this method o 
determining molecular weights has had very few direct 
applications, 

iowever, we are able to make use of other quantities which 
can be easily measured, and which we know are 7 to 
the osmotic’ pressure. 





PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
(STAGES 2 AND 3.) 


THE THERMOMETER (Continued). 


THE best form of a resistance thermometer at present 
in use is one devised by Professors Callendar and Griffiths, 
Essentially this thermometer consists of a coil of fine platinum 
wire wound on a mica frame, There are several reasons for 
using platinum as the resistance in preference to other metals, 
Direct measurements show that the resistance of a platinum 
wire varies directly as the absolute temperature. This means 
that as the temperature rises the resistance of the wire increases, 
and the increase is a very regular one, so that if we know the 
resistance of the thermometer at one temperature we can calcu- 
late what it will be at any other temperature, or conversely, if 
we know the resistance at any known temperature, and if we 
measure the resistance at the temperature of some substance 
whose temperature we wish to , we can calculate that 
temperature, 

If, then, we know the resistance of the wire at 0° C., or the 
resistance of the wire when it is surrounded by ice, we can 
use the wire for measuring temperatures, for the resistance 
increases by yg}, of the resistance at 0° C, for a rise of 1° CO. 

For actual work, then, we may connect two stout copper 
wires to the ends of a small coil of thin platinum wire, and 

lace it in one of the arms of a Wheatstone bridge. The coil 

is then placed in ice and the resistance measured. Next the 
coil is placed in the position of which the temperature is re- 
quired, and the resistance again measured, To find the tem- 

rature we take the fractional increase in resistance and divide 
t by 273. 

o make this perfectly clear, suppose we call the resistance of 
the coil at 0° C. R,, and the resistance measured at the higher 
temperature f° OC. Ry, we require to find ¢, The increase in re- 
sistance is R,- Ro, and the fractional increase in resistance, or 
the increase of resistance per unit of resistance at 0° 0, is— 


Ro 
Now, since we get a fractional increase oa for every de- 


gree, if we divide by this quantity we shall the number of 
through which the temperature of the coil has been 
raised, and since the initial temperature was 0° C., this will give 
us the actual temperature on the Centigrade scale, so that— 
ia 


__ (Ri - Ry) 273 


= (i> 1)3%8 


So far we have spoken only of the resistance of the platinum 
wire. Now, in order to take the temperature of a substance it 
is necessary that the whole of the platinum wire shall be heate@ 
up to the temperature of the substance. Evidently, however, 
it would not always be possible to place the whole of the wire 
in the substance, and at the same time have the ends in the 
Wheatstone bridge. We therefore attach thick wires or leads 
(usually of copper) to the ends of the thin platinum wire, s9 
that the whole of the platinum wire may be at a considerable 
distance from the Wheatstone bridge. This entails a certain 
correction which is not very easy to determine. If the resist. 
ance of the leads did not vary it would be a very easy matter to 
measure their resistance separately and subtract this value from 
the total measurement, but since the leads also pass to the 
position where the temperature is being measured, an uncertain 
portion of them gets heated up, and their resistance consequently 
chan; 


— Callendar and Griffiths have devised an exceedingly 
ingenious and effective contrivance for getting over the difficulty, 
In addition to the two leads connecting the two ends of the 
resistance wire to one df the arms of the Wheatstone bri 
they also use two leads joined together and connected to the 
other arm of the bridge, and these are as far into the 
substance as are the leads connected to the platinum wire. The 
two pairs of leads are thus affected to the same extent, and if 
the resistances in the two arms of the bridge are made equal at 
0° C., as the resistance in the arm carrying the platinum wire 
is increased, so, by means of a set of graduated resistances, the 
resistance of the other arm may be made equal to it. The 
difference in the resistances in the two arms will therefore 
always be the resistance of the platinum wire above. 

Such an arrangement, then, forms a simple platinum resistance 
thermometer. We have stated that one reason for using platinum 
is that its resistance changes so regularly, Another very im- 
portant reason is that its fusing point is very high. If the 
platinum resistance wire, then, is wound on a non-inflammable 
substance capable of withstanding 
great heat, a platinum thermometer 
may be used for measuring tempera- 
tures as high as 1400° C. 

Since, also, the resistance of the 
platinum wire decreases at the same 
rate when the temperature is lowered, 
the same thermometer may be used 
for temperatures as low as - 200° ©., 
or even a considerable number of 
degrees below this. When we get 
down much below -200° C., how- 
ever, we find that the change in the 
resistance ns to deviate somewhat. 
However, it is evident that the e 
of a platinum thermometer is exceed- 


ingl t. 

Whsatstone bridges have been de- 
signed with suitable arrangements for 

iving readings of the temperatures 

irect, so that no calculation is neces- 
sary, and the temperature can be read 
off as easily as on an ordinary mercurial 
thermometer. 

Since the a wire aR ecre to nus 
rally protected by manne of 9 Won at 
metal or porcelain, The wire is usually 
wound on a mica frame, as mica is an 
insulator and stands high temperatures 
very well. A section of a Callendar- 
Griffiths platinum thermometer is 
shown in the figure. This Bs 
shows the thermometer encl in 

tube. If a steel tube is 

used the thermometer should not be 
used for tem : ures above about 
500° OC, For temperatures por- 
celain tubes must be used. It will 
be seen from the figure that the 
latinum coil is at one end of the tube and that there are 
four leads. In this case the leads are of thick bare platinum 
wire, as the thermometer {s intended for high temperatures. If 
the thermometer is not intended for higher temperatures than 
about 500° ©. the leads may be of copper. The leads are kept 
insulated from each other by being through holes in 
mica washers placed at intervals along the tube, At the end of 
the porcelain tube farthest from the coil is a boxwood head, 
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What is undoubtedly destined to 
be another triumph in the annals 
of the **STRAND MAGAZINE ”’ is 
the securing of the serial rights to 
the great new stary ‘‘SIR NIGEL,”’ 
by A. CONAN DOYLE. 


This story, it is confidently be- 
lieved, will prove to be the best 
ever written by this noted author. 
It deals with the younger days 
of Sir Nigel Loring, of ,** White 
Company ”’ fame, and is as full 
of exciting adventure and thrilling 
incident as was that famous story. 
**SIR NIGEL” will commence in 
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* CAPTAINS ALL. By W. W. 
Jacobs. 


* THE CHERRY RIBBAND. By 
S. R. Crockett. 


* WHITE FIRE. By John Oxen- 
ham. 





* THE RED REAPER. By J. A. 
_ Steuart. 
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By Ralph Connor. 
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Bell. 
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to readers of “The Practical Teacher,” on 
receipt of three penny stamps, a magnificently 
illustrated volume, entitled ‘Fiction That 
Counts,” giving a brief résumé and extracts from 
some of the best novels of the year, thus enabling 

reader to become his own reviewer. Re- 
member the title, ‘‘ Fiction That Counts,” and the 
publishers, HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row, London. The 3d. asked for is merely 
the cost of the postage, the volume itself is pre- 
sented_absolutely free of charge. It contains 
more reading matter than many a six shilling 
novel, and possesses in addition a very large 
number of illustrations, some of them in colours. 
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carrying four binding screws, to which the four leads are 
attached so that these may be connected by copper wires to the 
Wheatstone bridge. The two terminals with the leads carrying 
the coil are connected to one arm of the bridge, and the other 
two to the other arm. By this arrangement of cempensating 
for the leads the thermometer may be used in a position at a 
long distance from the bridge. To take an illustration: a 
number of platinum thermometers were some time ago installed 
in the experimental explosives huts of the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, and the indicator for reading these thermometers was 
placed in an engine-room three-quarters of a mile away. 

This, then, is another important point in favour of platinum 
thermometers. They may be placed in positions where it would 
be impossible to om | mercury thermometers, and the readings 
taken in the most convenient position. 

In the case of manufacturing processes, the thermometers 
may be placed in ovens, vats, furnace flues, &c., in various 
parts of the works, and the readings taken in the manager’s 
office. Instruments have also been devised for automatically 
taking on paper a continuous record of the temperature in a 
somewhat similar way to that employed for registering the 
temperature of a thermometer for meteorological purposes. 


MATHEMATICS, 
(STAGES 2 AND 3.) 


BY FRANK OASTLE, M.I.M.E., 


Royal College of Science; Lecturer on Mathematics, etc., Morley 
College ; Author of ‘* Elementary Practical Physics,” “ Practical 
Mathematics,” etc. 


Quadratic equations.—It is impossible to give any general rule 
or rules which will enable the solution of any given equation to 
be obtained, but great facility may be gained by practice, and 
by the careful study of even a few typical examples. 

The equation ax* + bz +c=0 is the typical form of a quadratic 
equation. 

Dividing by a and rearranging, we obtain 

a+ on ose 
a a 


Completing the square 


ga? . 6 Ps? es 
a’ *\2a) “12a 
_-4a0 | 
~ 4a 
Taking the square root of each side 


b , Nb*-4a0ce 
=. = i, 
2a 2a (th) 
The following important cases occur from (i.)— 
When 6? is greater than dace there are two real and unequal 
values, or roots of x, which satisfy the equation. 
When }*=4aec the two values or roots are equal; and when 
b*< 4ac the roots are said to be imaginary. 
Relation between the roots and the coeficients.—If a and 8 denote 
the roots of the equation 
ax* +ba+e (i.) 
then az* +bx+c=a(x - a)(x—- B) 
=a{a? -(a+ B)a+ af}. 
Hence comparing the coefficients of z we have 
—ala+S)=b; 


o*s a+B= a 
a 


and af= 4 
a 


Hence the sum of the roots is equal to the coefficient of « 
with its sign changed, and the product of the roots is equal to 
= last term, thus to form the equation in which the roots are 
~ 2and j. 
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The equation is given by 
(x+2)(a-$)=0; 
.*. (w+ 2)(8a-7)=0 
or 32?-a2-14=0. 
Ex. 1. If a and 8 denote the roots of 2? - 7z+12, find the value 
of a? + 6, 
Here a+f8=7, 
as=12; 
(a+ f)?=49, 
2a8 = 24. 
Subtracting a?+S?= 25, 
Ex. 2(a) If a and fare the roots of the equation az*-bz+0-0, 
show, without solving the equation, that a(a+8)=) and aaB=¢, 
(6) Find the equation whose roots are the squares of the rocts 
of the equation 


a? —a/(2Ve+b)+ Ne=0. 
(a) As the roots are a and 8 we obtain 
aa*-bat+e=0 . . . (1) 
ap?-bB+e=0 . - (2) 
Subtracting (2) from (1) 
-*. a(a? — B*) —- b(a- 8) =0. 
Dividing by a-8 


(1902) 


. a(a -8) -b=0, 
or a(a—8)=b. 
Multiply (1) by 8 and (2) by a and subtract, 
.*. a(a*8 — 6a) + 0(8—a)=0, 
or aaf(a - 8) -c(a- 8)=0; 
*, aaB=e, 
(5) Let a and § denote the roots. 
Then a+B=N(2Nc+b), Also aB= We, 
a’ + §*=(a+)* - 208 
=2Ne+b-2Ve=b, 
also a6? =e, 
Hence the required equation is 
2? -be+e=0. 


Ex. 3. (a) Solve the equation 
a? — 5a +6=24 - 2n/(a?- 5a + 6). 
(6) Transform the equation 
a(x +1)(a + 2)(2+3)=9% 
by substituting y- } for w, and thence find all the values of 2, 
which satisfy the equation. (1901) 


(a) The given equation is 
a — 5a + 6+ 2n/(x? - 5a + 6) = 245 
or 2?+22=24 where := V2*-52+6; 
or (¢+1)?=25; 
”, z=4or-6, 
Using the former value 
x? -—5e+6=16, 


In a similar manner from z?-5a2+6=36 the values of 2 are 
found to be 2=5+ W148. 


(6) Substituting the given values the equation becomes 
(y- #(y- ay + aly+ H=9%, 
or (y? - ty - By +) =9y7'e5 
“s y‘- $y? + we=9r%, 

or y*— $y? - 9=0; 

2. (297-9)(y*? + 2)=0, 

3V3, 
2 


y=} or-2; 
* y=t 


And g=2t3¥2-8, 
2 
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EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1881.) 
For Lists and Designs apply to the 


MANAGER, 


19 Highbury Place, 
London, N. 
43 Estate Buildings, 
Huddersfield ; 
21 Argyle Crescent, Porto- 
bello, Edinburgh; 
or 3 Unity Street, Bristol. 


MANY baw og ye A of Teachers, School Managers, &c., includin, 
nearly Thirty of H.M. In of Schools, are using an 
recommending our Instruments, of which we have specimens In every 
County the British isies. 


SCHOOL PIANOS, &c., A SPECIALITY. 


We have over 1,800 in use, our large trade enabling us to offer pniqgesased 
bargains. You would also find our Violin Outfite for Orchestral 
Classes unequalled in quality and price. 








See our 45 Quinea Prize Medal Upright Iron Grand Piano for £21 cas! 
or thirty-six payments of 14s. 2d. per month. Quite new, rich, full tone, an 
thoroughly durable. 

We pay carriage, Es a month’s free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and 
exchange free of cost ifthe instrument sent is not all that is desired. 

Dr. MACNAMARA, M.P., Editor of The Schoolmaster, writes :—‘‘ We 
are more than delighted with the Piano which you recently selected for and 
supplied to us. Any of my —_~ who need an eee cannot possibly do 
better than ne themselves entirely in your * 

Mr. J. YOXALL, M.A., M.P., Gen. Sec. N.U.T., writes :—“ For the 
fourth time I have experienced for myself, or for relatives, the special value, 
wide selection, and expert advice which your clients gain. Each of the four 
Pianos has given perfect satisfaction.” 





Show-rooms open daily. WU rite for our List of Instruments for Home or 
School Use, specifying the class preferred. 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


(Please mention this Paper.) 
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KOH-I-NOOR Pencils are 4d. each, 3/6 per 
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L. &4 C. HARDTMUTH, 
12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. 





National Society’s Story Books 
for the Young 





By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 


Ben Sylvester’s Word. New Edition. Price rs. 


The Cunning Woman’s Grandson. A Story of 
Cheddar a Hundred Years Ago. Price 3s. 6d. 


The Making of a Missionary. Price 3s. 6d. 
The Herd Boy and His Hermit. Price 3s. 6d. 
The Patriots of Palestine. Price 3s. 6d. 
Founded on Paper. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Wardship of Steepcoombe. Price 3s. 6d. 
The Carbonels. Price 3s. 6d, 


The Constable’s Tower; or, The Times of Magna 
Charta. Price 2s. 6d. 


The Cook and the Captive. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Treasures in the Marshes. Price 2s. 6d. 

The Cross Roads; or, A Choice in Life. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Slaves of Sabinus. Price 3s. 6d. 

Under the Storm; or, Steadfast’s Charge. 
3s. 6d. 

Our New Mistress; or, Changes at Brookfield Earl. 


Price 3s. 


Price 





Season 1905-1906 
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A Goodly Pearl. By Mary H. Desennam, Author 
of “The Star in the West,” &c. With Four Full- 
page Illustrations by ISABEL WATKIN. Cloth boards, 
gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


Tallboy’s Treasure, and other Stories. By Katn- 
ERINE E. VERNHAM, Author of “Susanna’s Singing,” 
&c. With Two Full-page Illustrations by ISABEL 
WarTKIN. Cloth boards, gilt, price 1s. 6d. 


Little Sunbeam. By Eveanora H. Srooxg, Author 
of “ Granfer and One Christmas Time.” With Frontis- 
piece by M. K. HUGHES. Cloth boards, gilt, price 1s. 


Averil’s Wild Oats. By Mary Neitson. With 
Frontispiece by ISABEL WATKIN. Cloth boards, gilt, 
price Is. 





NOTE.—A Complete Catalogue of the National Society’s Story Books may be obtained on application. 





National Society’s Depository, 19 Great Peter Street, Westminster. S.W. 
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Ex. 4. Solve the equations— 
(a) (2-a)l?+(a+b-2)(b+c-2)=52, 
(b) 82+ 4V(1 -2%)=4}4. 
(2x — 3y)(3a - 2y)=21. 
(e) {294 392212, - (1904) 
(a) Performing the multiplications indicated we obtain 
a — 2az + a* + ab + ac +b? + be - x(a + 2b +0) +2°=0?; 
+, 2x2 - (3a +2b+0¢)e+a*+ab+ac+be=0, 
or (22 -a-c)(2-a-b)=0, 
Hence either z-a-—=0, or 2a-a-e=0, 
*, a=a+b, or Mate). 
(b) 32+ 47 (1-24) =44, 


or ge-S = -avii-# 


squaring ( - 33) = 16 - 162°, 


878 3969 
.. 9x2- os? = 16 - 62%, 
*- 43°" Te 
. 3878 3969 - 1265 
or 252? -“—2= <> caamtenill <astee t 
. ig” °- i695 = — ie? 
gt 378", (189\?_ 4096 | 
= 325 325 105625’ 
_189, 64 253. 125, 


~ 325 325 


" + 596-325 305° 
253 5 
o= aa ig 
we a we +3y? -13 
(2a —By)(8a—-2y) 21 
a?+3yy 24 
6x? - 1382y+6y? 7 
Dividing by 7 this becomes 


_*(pt8) ~ eres 
we G8) 


tae 
** 6v-130+6 7 
or 7v? +21 =24v? - 52v +24 
or 17e®-52v+3=0; 
.. (17v-1)(v —3)=0, 


1 
ce v=3 —se 
Hence v or i? 


When v=3, then substituting in the given equation x?+3y? 
12 becomes T 


Oy? + 3y2= 12, “ y=tl, = $3. 


bec 1 a 8 
Similarly when v=—, y= +1 —, <= J 
y TP ee A/a *=*4/ ar 


Ex. 5. If a and § are the roots of the equation 
ax? +bx+c=0, 


show that a+@= -°, and ap =°. 
a 


Also form, in terms of a, b, ¢, the quadratic whose roots are 
1-a 1-6 
l+a’ 1+ (1901) 
Ans. (a-b+c)x*- 2(a-c)n+a+b+e=0. 
Ex, 6. (a) Form the equation whose roots are 1 and i 
-r 
(b) Solve the equation 
(e-2)ae-—4)=n 
and write down four values of n, for each of which at least one 
of the values of x will be a positive whole number. (1902) 


Ans. (a) (q-1)x*-(p-r)e+p-q=0. 
(b) n=8, 8, 15, 24, 


Ex. 7. (a) Show that the expression az*+6x+e has the same 
sign as a for all values of x, except those which lie between the- 
roots of the equation 

aa? + ba+e=0. 


(0) Find the condition that the roots of the equation 
a(1 — x) + 262+ c(1+2%)=0 

may be equal. 

Ex. 8. Solve the following equations :— 

(i.) 822- 10V3x+12=0. 

(ii.) a(a - b)a® - (a? + ab + b?)x + 3b(u - 6) =0. (1902) 
5+ v/i3 La, 

—— ead = dhe ve 

Ex. 9. Find what quantity can be substituted for a in the- 

fraction -r without altering ics value, (1902) 
8a-8 


Ans. (i.) 


Ans. 
Ex. 10. Solve the equations— 
(a) V(6a+1)-2V(@-3)=2. 


(b) {oe — 3y)(8x — 2y)=21. 
a+ 3y?= 12. (1903) 


Ans, (a) 89,7. (b) e=+3, £./ sm y= +1, 211, / sy 
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1, Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 
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Scamp.—A telegraph has five arms and each arm has four 
distinct positions, including the position of rest; find the total 
number of signals that can be made. 

(Hall and Knight's Elementary Alyebra.) 

The first arm can be put in 4 different positions. With 
each of these there could be combined each of the four positions 
of the second arm. We could have then 4? signals from the first 
two arms, supposing that both arms are to be used for a signal. 
It follows therefore that 4*x 4 signals could be made by the 


rst three arms, supposing all three arms to be used in making a 


signal, And soon for any number of arms, Hence the number 
of signals that could be made with all five arms, supposing 
arms to be used in making any signal, would be 4° or 1024. From 
this result we must subtract 1 for the case in which each arm is 
in the — x, aah The answer is therefore 1023 signals 
(su, arms are used to form a signal). 

i. H.— What text-books would you recommend me to use for the 
Mathematics (Honours) part of the Intermediate Arts, London 


——— ? 
Assuming that you have gone through the more elementary 








y= 


he- 
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THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 


SHAKESPEARE.—KING HENRY THE 
FIFTH. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, Appendix, 
and Indexes, By A. W. Verity, M.A. Third Edition. 1s. 6d, 

Guardian.— The school edition of the play.” 


Author Work Editor Price | 


The Lady of the Lake . J. H. B. MASTER- 
Scott . 4 MAN . . << 
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(With Complete Vocabulary. ) 
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the same Editor. Fifth Edition. 1s. 6d. 
Educational Review.—‘ Probably the most complete school edition that has 
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Author Work Editor Price 
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Horace . . . Odes. BooksII,andIV. J.Gow .. ea 1/6 
Tacitus . . . Agricolaand Germania H.M.STEPHENSON 3/- 
Vergil. . Aeneid. Book VI. A. Sipcwick. . . 1/6 

Also an* Edition with complete Vestntry - 1/6 
Euripides . . Alcestis. . ... . W.S. HADLEY, . 2/6 
Lucian... { — ae. hw. E. HEITLAND. 38/6 
Xenophon .. Anabasis. BookV. . & PRETOR ... 2/- 
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PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC. 


Book L, 2d.; IL, 2d.; IIL, 2d.; IV., 3d.; Vo 4d, 








1. Exercises, numerous and varied— 
Each book contains a full year’s work. In no class and 
at no stage is the pupil required to work for days or 
weeks in the one groove. There is variety to add 
interest and make the Arithmetic lesson, under the 
guidance of the teacher, alive. 


2. Constant Revision— 
In nearly every exercise there is included material for 
revision, thus making sure that no previous instruction 
has been forgotten. 


3. Concrete and Abstract Examples— 
Concrete examples are introduced at the earliest stage 
and continued throughout the series, but abstract 
examples are numerous and judiciously intermingled, 
so as to secure sufficient practice in the manipulation 
of figures. 


4. Mental Arithmetic— 
Types and suggestions of a practical nature, suitable 
to the stage arrived at by the pupil, have been placed 

at the end of each book. 


5, Arrangement— 
Each page has at the head the new matter introduced 
into the exercises on that page. The pupil, therefore, 
has before his eyes the information required in the 
Working of the new problems. The language through- 
out is simple. 


ROBT. GIBSON & SONS (Glasgow), LTD., 
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parts of the subject, we should recommend you to use Chrystal’s 

Text-Book of Algebra, Loney’s Plane Trigonometry, Taylor's 

or Edwards’ Calculus, Routh’s Dynamics, vol. i., or Ziwet’s 

Mechanics, Greenhill’s Hydrostatics, C. Smith’s Conic Sections, 

and ©, Smith's 7'reatise on Solid Geometry. 

Pe ey oy you kindly advise me upon the most suitable books to 
Sor the London Final B.Sc, Examination on ‘‘ Physics” ? 

As text-books to be thoroughly mastered we should recom- 
mend Stewart and Gee's Practical Physics (Macmillan), Clerk 
Maxwell's Theory of Heat (Longmans), Stone's 7,eatise on Sound 
(Macmillan), Stewart's Text-book of Light (V.C.C.), Sylvanus 
Thompson's Electricity (Macmillan). These you should supple- 
ment by reading larger works, among which we-recommend : 
Everett's Harmonie Motion and Sound, Clerk Maxwell's Elemen- 
tary Electricity (Clarendon Press), Glazebrook's Physical Optics 
(Longmans). You should also read special books on particular 
poin's, such as: Procter’s Spectroscope (1s., 8.P.C.K.) and Spottis- 
woode's Polarisation of Light (Nature Series, Macmillan). 

Cirsoid.—Find the equation of a cubic which has the same 
asymptotes as the curve 


x’ — 6x*y + Llzy? - 6y?+2+y+1=0, 


and which touches the axis of g at the origin and goes through 
the point (3, 2). _ (Edwards’ Differential Calculus.) 
The equation of the given curve may be written in the form, 


a? — Gary + llay?-6y? = -—(2+y+1), 
or (x-y) (w-2y) (a@-3y) = —(a@+y+1) 2. © (1) 
Hence the asymptotes of the given curve are 
a2-y=0, x«-2y=0, e-3y=0. 


(See Edwards under Asymptotes by Inspection.) 

The cubic 2° -62*y+ llzy?-6y = ax+by+e has the same 
asymptotes as the given curve. But the required cubic is to 
pass through the origin ; therefore we must make c=0. The 
required cubic is therefore x — 6x*y + lly? - 6y° = ax + by, where 
a and b are yet to be determined. 

On equating to zero the terms of lowest degree in the la=t 
equation we obtain the equation of the tangent at the origin, 
az+by = 0. (See Edwards under J'angents at the Origin.) 

But since by the question this must coincide with the axis of 
yv, we must have }=0. Hence 2° - 6x*v + llzy?-6y* = az is the 
required cubic. Since (3, 2) is a point on the cubic the last 
equation must be satisfied by the values <=3, y=2. Hence we 
have a=1. 

Therefore z° - 6x?y + llay*® — Gy? = x is the equation of a cubic 
which has the same asymptotes as the curve 


x — 6x"y + llay’ -6y>+2+y+1 = 0, 


and which touches the axis of y at the origin and goes through 
the point (3, 2). 
Scamp.—Find the sum of the coefficients of (3x + y)°. 
(Halland Knight’s Elementary Algebra.) 
8 
(82+y)° = (1 + *) yy. 


Hence the coefficients of (3¢+y)® are the coeflicients of 
8 
(1+32) 
y 


® Se 9.8 (8x 
1+37) = ——pqn-e | — a Se 
(1+3%) 149,429 (%) + 


Bince this holds for all values of | it holds when _ 1. 


9.8 
1.2 

But the terms on the right-hand side are the coeflicients of 
(1 + e y that is the coefficients of (32+ y)°. 


Therefore (1+3)® = 1+9.3+ 37+ 


Hence the sum of the coefficients of (3x +y)* 
= (1+38)* = 4° = 262,144. 


Arum.—Show how to compound two simple harmonic motions 
in the same line, which have equal amplitudes and equal periods, 
but differ in phase, (Inter. Mechanics, 1900.) 

This is given in most of the standard text-books of Dynamics. 
See Hicks’ Alementary Dynamics of Particles and Solids, § 159, or 
Thomson and Tait's Elements of Natural Philosophy, § 75. 


SY 


W.E.—Two smooth planes inclined at a and £ to the horizon 
meet at their lowest point and a sphere of weight W rests 
between them. Find the pressure on each plane. 

(Tutorial Statics.) 

The sphere is at rest under three forces, viz. its weight and 
the reactions of the planes. The latter two forces have their 
directions normal to the planes and therefore pass through the 
centre of the sphere. The direction of the weight also passes 
through the centre of the sphere. The sphere is therefore at 
rest under the action of three forces passing through the centre 
of the sphere. The direction of the weight is vertical, the 
direction of the reaction of one plane makes an angle a with 
the vertical and the direction of the reaction of the other plane 
an angle 8 with the vertical. Then, if Ra, Re represent the 
magnitudes of the reactions, by the triangle of forces we have 


Ra: Rs: W=sin 8: sin a: sin {180° -(a+8)}. 


Therefore 


d a! a A 
“a uaen’” 


The pressure on each plane is equal and opposite to the re- 
action of the plane. 

_Bike.—The twelve edges of an octuhedron are formed by rods 
hinged together at the angles. Two pairs of opposite angles 
are connected by elastic strings whose tensions are ¢, ¢' ; show 
that the pressure along a rod connecting the extremities of 
these strings is 


zat +0. 
E 


F 


Let ¢ be the tension in the string AC, and ¢ the tension in 
BD, the other string. Since the rods CD, CB, CE, CF are 
symmetrical with respect to the string CA, and each of these 
rods makes an angle of 45° with the string, then, if I be the 
thrust in each of the above rods due to the tension ¢ in CA, we 


- have, by considering the equilibrium of the point C and resolving 


2 
4t along CD and CB, (and 4¢ along CE and CF), (5) =2T*. 


-* 
2/2 
along CD= 5 Similarly, due to the tension ¢, the thrust 
t! 
necting the extremities C, D of the strings is 


Therefore T= Hence, due to the tension ¢, the thrust 


along CD= Therefore the pressure along the rod con- 


t t 
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A Practical Xmas Gift JOSEPH 


To obtain true comfort, 
rapidity, and economy in 
writing, =~ 7 only one 


BANISH INKPOTS, ctiemaraneti sl 
PENHOLDERS, SCHOOL PENS 
It combines and SCRATCHY tones Wee in quality and faish, and tm 


all that is best the many varieties which adapt so 
in Fountain Pens STEEL PENS, wonderfully to the needs of the most 


without any of the and use a awkward writers. 
faults common to 


: ra “ ” In Sixpenny or Gross Boxes, of Stationers, etc. Sample 
mare Be Tye ; Card of School Pens free on receipt of address and penny 
a : ta : stump (postage). Sample Box of Thirty Pens, assorted 
an, Cs Ee ee for testing, Seven Stamps. Josern Gittorr & Sons, 
who uses @ pen at atl will 37 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
find a “ Swan”’a necessity 


once they have tried it. 
Time and constant work 


or MANCHESTER 
10/6, 16/6, 25/- Pen Correspondence College. 


UPWARDS, First and Best. PHYSIOGRAPHY. x a is given 
i in e sudjects en erated for e 
POST FREE, Sule ty oS Seatonere ISTRY. BOARD OF | EDUCATION 
Write fer Catal SOUND, LIGHT. (S.K. TRICULATION, 
ov oe yg ogne MAGNETISM AND AALECTRICITY. INTE MEDIATE SCIENCE, 
Foes eUee MECH ANICS. SOnOLARSHIP,  Conrin : 
PHYSIOL . ¥ «an 
MABIE, TODD, HYGIENE. other ye Prospectus, 
& BARD paruee STUDY, with full particulars of Prizes 
by BOTAN ranging in value from 5s. t% £5, 
79 &80 High Holborn London.w.c. POOLOY. will be sent on application. Intend: 
BRANCHES : 93. Cheapeade, E.c; BIOLOGY. ; ing students should join at once. 
egent Street, 
3 Eichonge Street Manchester ; TERMS—S.K. (20 lessons) Elementary, 10s.; Advanced, 15s. 


Address—Secretary, Manchester Corr. 
58 Grosvenor Street, Manchester. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE England’s Best Value 
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Just Published. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


™ Physical Training should be accompanied by instruction in the elementary 
7 A C e S I 0 R T we A N D ’ rules of personal health in respect of food, drink, cleanliness, and fresh 
s air; and ¥ +4 ty cultivation of a correct posture at writing and other 
lessons.” —Code for 1905. 
At every up-to-date School this subject is 
i oe Anas TEXT-BOOK OF THE PRINCIPLES OF HYGIENE, 
Basep on Puysio.ocy, ror THE Use or Scuoo. Teacners, By Mrs. 
GREGG SHORTHAND Watt Sarre. ee by Sixteen Special Plates and Numerous 
Diagrams in the Text 
I . (The Popular American System) This book supplies the information required by Teachers to enable them to 
s —— becoming universally adopted by Teachers every- carzy out the advice in the chapter on “The School and the Health of the 
where. It is easier to learn and less complicated than other Scholars” in the Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers issued by the 


: : Board of Education this year. In a special chapter on the Muscular System 
systems, hence its popularity. the action o the muscles of the body is explained in relation to the ‘Syliabus Yo 


P E. 
GREGG SHORTHAND teges eee ORTON : SIMPKIN MARSHALL & CO. 


Is THE system of Shorthand to learn and teach. 


. PRICE OF MANUALS: Parr I. “The Elements,” te 1d.; BEST... 
arr Il. “ Reporting Style,” 2@. 1¢@. (Or Bound Manual Complete, 
3s. 9d.) Special terms to Teachers. 5 WET-PLATE 


Send stamp for particulars to + - 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 








Geography, Science, Art, History, &c. 
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-_NELSON’S 
‘Royal’ Libraries 


CHOICE of Sixty Volumes, carefully selected from the long list of Messrs. Nelson’s most 
popular and successful stories for boys and girls, copyright works, with a few old favourites, 
Each book is illustrated with COLOURED, or in some cases monochrome, pictures, a 


feature which, with their tasteful, uniform bindings, and the excellence of the stories, makes them 


the most attractive CHEAP gift books on the market, 


AT TWO SHILLINGS. 


First Series. 





Chronicles of the Schénberg- 


Cotta Family. 

In Palace and Faubourg, 
Isabel's Secret. 
Ivanhoe. 
Kenilworth. 
Leonie. 

Maud Melville’s Marriage. 
The Spanish Brothers. 
The Triple Alliance. 
The Uncharted Island, 


Second Series. 
Alison Walsh. 
Blind Loyalty. 
The City and the Castle, 
Dorothy Arden. 
Queechy. 
Sister. 
The Czar. 


The Heiress of Wylmington. 


The Sign of the Red 
Cross. 
Wide, Wide World. 


rF FF F 


AT ONE AND SIXPENCE. 


First Series. 

Boris the Bear-Hunter. 
Afar in the Forest. 
Dulcie’s Little Brother. 
Esther’s Charge. 
For the Queen’s Sake. 
On Angels’ Wings. 
One Summer by the Sea. 
Salome. 
Winning the Victory. 
The Young Rajah. 





Second Series. 


** Darling.” 

Ever Heavenward. 
A Goodly Heritage. 
Lionel Harcourt. 
The Lord of Dynevor. 
Molly’s Hercine. 
Norseland Tales. 
Partners. 
Robinetta. 
Young Huguenots. 


Excellent Christmas Gifts. 


AT ONE SHILLING. 


First Series. 
At the Black Rocks. 
The Coral Island. 
The Golden House. 
The Gorilla Hunters. 
The Grey House on the Hill. 
Mark Marksen’s Secret. 
The Robber Baron of 
Bedford Castle. 
Sir Aylmer’s Heir. 
Soldiers of the Queen. 
Ungava. 





Second Series. 
Archie Digby. 
As We Sweep Through 
the Deep. 
Aunt Sally. 
Dog Crusoe and his Master. 
Hudson Bay. 
Lost Squire of Inglewood. 
Martin Rattler. 
The World of Ice. 
Rhoda’s Reform. 
Shenae. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
iF NELSON & SONS, London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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Nelson’s Gift Books 


Messrs. NELSON'S Gift and Prize Books 
for the Young are the work of 


The Best Writers of the Day. 
The Firm’s imprint is a guarantee of excellence 
and of purity of tone. They are beautifully pro- 
duced, and are illustrated by 


The Leading Artists. In nearly all 


their New Books. the pictures are in colours, 
adding enormously to their attractiveness at no 
increase in cost. These are reproduced by 


The Finest Colour Printing 
Processes and the most modern machinery. Their 


Coloured Picture Books for Children 
have a great reputation, and are steadily supplanting 
the cheaply “ printed’ on the Continent” work still 
toocommon. They are entirely Home manufactured. 





Standard Literature in Poetry, 
Fiction, Travel, Science, &c., in great variety, 
notably their 


India Paper Editions of the Great 
Masterpieces of Fiction, &c., in exquisitely neat 
forms, 











Writers for 
the Young 


Harold Avery 
Sheila E. Braine 
Mrs. Glasgow 
Evelyn Everett-Green 
E. L. Haverfield 
Herbert Hayens 
Mrs. Edwin Hohler~ 
Raymond Jacberns 
Geraldine Mochler 
Dr. Gordon Stables 
Fred Whishaw 
C. W. Whistler 


and many others. 


Stories by the late 
R. M. Ballantyne 


W. H. G. Kingston 
Talbot Baines Reed 


and other favourite 
writers. 


Artists 


John Bacon 
John Hassall 
W. H. Margetson 
W. Rainey 


and many other well- 
known artists. 





*.* Complete I iustrated Catalogue post free on application 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 86 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, AND NEW YORK 
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_ AYRES’ q 
Certificate, Scholarship, 


and Pupil Teacher 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 


Classes for Certificate 1906 and 1907. 


Now at Work. Syllabus, Book List, etc., on application 
New Quarter begins First Week in January. ~ 


Best Obtainable Preparation Guaranteed. 








Classes for Scholarship 
1906, 1907, and 1008, | 


Now at work. New Quarter begins First Week in January. _ Syllabus as List 

on application. <> 

' Supplementary or Article 68 Teachers should take the Scliolarship Exantiliation. # 
Names can now be entered. ‘ 


SPECIAL. POINTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE CLASSES. 
1. Work is regularly sent and promptly retumed. 
2. MitcNipes are: Sven to alk Aas, Ahoy, Parsing, and Analysis, with full Bxpantry 
5. Model Answers are sent weekly to all typical Questions, Essays, etc. ae 
4. Special Courses of Papers in all subjects are given. Most of the Paper de pit in . 

usual printers’ type. 

5. The Course of Papers includes all the most recent Questions, 
6. The Fee is low and strictly inclusive. 


intending Students should join at once. 








For Prospectus, Testimonials, etc., apply to 


Mr. H. B. AYRES, 
4 ARUNDEL SQUARE, BARNSBURY, LONDON, N. 
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